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The Farm. 


Flax Seed vs. Wheat Crops. 








Mr. EpiTor:—Wbilst a most hearty assent 
will doubtless be given to all that is said in 
the circular accompanying the letter of S. 
Gebhart & Co., addressed to the Secretary of 
the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, recent- 
ly published in the Farmer, as to the intrin 
sic value of Linseed Oil Cake for feeding and 
fattening purposes, 1 have no hesitation in 
saying that the following statement contained 
in the lettor itself, is contradicted both in 
theory and practice: 

“Tt is well understood by farmers who have 
been growing the seed, that they can raise 
more bushels of wheat to an acre by sowing 
the ground in the fall after the crop of flax 
has been harvested, than if the ground bad 
been left in fallow.” 

Now I suppose that every intelligent and 
successful wheat grower knows, that the prin- 
cipal object in a wheat farm, containing a 
sufficiency of mineral inatter, should be the 
accumulation of ammonia. Constituting, as 
it does, 80 important an element of its organic 
structure, the crop is increased or diminished 
in proportion as ammonia is supplied or w'the 
held. To furnish the requisite supply of 
ammonia, is the great difficulty in the way of 
growing large and remunerative crops. 

Why is it. that the average wheat crop per 
acré in this country falls so far below that of 
Great Britain? I apprebend that it is in no 
small degree owing to their unremitted en- 
deavors to furnish this most essential element 
to their growing crops, so sadly neg'ected by 
many of us American farmers. The success- 
ful British farmer does not hesitate to pur- 
chase immense quantities of ammonia in the 
form of Peruvian guano, and sulphate and 
muriate of ammonia, but large supplies of oil 
meal, rich in nitrogen, are annually exported 
from this country, to be consumed by their 
caitle and sheep, it being well understood by 








them that the chief profits consist in the val 

uable manure thus obtained. If the sagacity 
and foresight of the British farmers in thus 
providing for the profitable cultivation of 
their own lands, cannot ‘be ques'ioned, 
the opposite practice, too prevalent with us, 
of robbing our farms of the essential ele- 
ments of bread and meat, for exportation or 
otherwise cannot be too strongly condemned, 
Although the price obtained for our grain 
crops in most sections of the country may 
not warrant the purchase of commercial ma- 
nures, nevertheless, by a judicious rotation 
of crops, and careful husbanding, and use of 
our home manures, the average yield of our 
cereal crops may ina short time be greatly 
increased. Now an analysis of the flax crop, 
when grown for seed, shows a very large per 
centage, organic and inorganic constituents of 
the wheat crop. It being even a larger con 

sumer of nitrogen than the wheat crop itself, 
the soil is necessarily more impoverished by 
a‘crop of wheat succeeding a crop of flax 
raised for seed, than two successive wheat 
crops. Whilst I was a resident of Western 
New York, many of the farmers, especially 
of the fine wheat county of Seneca, impelled 
by the high price paid for flax seed by the 
proprietors of oil mills, engaged heavily in 
the raising of flax for seed, to be succeeded 
in the fall by a wheat crop, hoping in that 
way to to secure in the same space of time 
two remunerating crops. In a short time, 
however, under this exhausting system of 
cropping, the profits of both crops fell far 
below that of the wheut crop alone, under the 
old practice of naked fallow. As a necessa- 
ry consequence, the growing of flax in that 
county for seed, has for several years almost 
entirely ceased. The late John Delafield, in 
his report to the New York State Agricul 

ral Society, as President of the Seneca Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society, in 1851, says in re- 
lation to this crop: “ Flax has for several 
years been a source of early income, and the 
proprietors of oil milis have offered induce- 
ments for its cultivation; as, however, the 
exhaustion of the soil by this plant is from 
year to year being better understood, the 
cultivation falls off; in several of the towns 
of this county it is wholly abandoned; for it 
is ascurtained that the elements of flax make 
heavier drafts on our soils fur the growth of 
the plant than any other, and without giving 
any c@&pensating return; while for its proper 
cultivation and full development, it requires » 
high degree of manuring, which can be ap- 
plied with more enduring benefits to the cee 
real than to the oil produeing soils.” Op- 
posed to this exhausting process of cultiva- 
tion, is a judicious system of rotation, found- 
ed upon correct scientific principles evolved 
by a chemical analysis of the soil and of the 
different crops; that different kinds of plants 
take from the soil unequal proportions of or- 
ganic and inorganic matter. Hence the ne- 
cessity of alternating the cereal with root 
crops and grasses, and more especially with 
the clover and leguminous crops, rich in ni- 
trogen, a lerge supply of which is obtained 
through their broad leaves from the atmos- 
phere. I have thought of sending you, at 
some leisure moment, an analysis of longest 
cultivated field on my farm, made some time 
since by Dr. Salisbury, of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, with a statement 
of its previous and subsequent management, 
and its increased productiveness. 

Marshall, Dec. 8th, 1860. WM. R. SCHUYLER. 





A New Manure. 

We only give the news, we do not certify 
to its correctness, but as the Mahomedans 
ejaculate when anything wonderful is told to 
them, “Great is Allah!” 20 we may say, 
“Great is science !” as we read the follow- 
ing: 

on French agricultural clemist, M. Coutu- 
rier, formally announces a new manure, con- 
sisting of equal parts of uric acid, extracted 
by washing from guano, and from other ex- 
cremental matter by various processes, and 
of the chlorhbydrate of ammonia. A small 
quantity suffices to prodace an unusual crop 
upon the poorest soil, and a laborer can carry 
upon his back sufficient manure for several 
acres. Its cost is only about fifty cents per 
acre,” 


Killing Sorrel. 


Eprror Farmer:-—I comme ced. taking 
your paper in July, 1855, I think then a 
monthly, I met with your agent while trav- 
eling in the stage, in June 1856, I think, be 
tween Lansing and Detroit. While on the 
way, there were a number of gentlemen in 
tle stage, and the subject of there being so 


much red sorrel in the fields, and how to get 


tid of it, was the topic. I said if farmers 
would sow more clover seed and plaster there 
would be less sorrel. Not one of the com 
pany agreed with me, but I satisfied the most 
of them that I was right while riding along; 
some fields were red with sorrel, and whee 
clover had been sown, little or no sorrel, and 
what little there was to be seen was where 
the cluver had not taken, or where haulks 
were made in seeding, and some of these 
strips could be seen for rods, red with sorrel; 
but where there was clover, no sorrel. One 
gentleman said he could not maka clover 
grow on his soil. I told him if he would put 
20 to 25 loeds of yood manure on an acre 
and put in a crop of wheat well io the fall, 
aod sow it to clover in April following, and 
soon after sow on a@ bushel of plaster, he 
would find clover would grow. Your agent 
then asked me if I did not wish to take the 
Michigan Farmer; he showed it to me, and 
I paid him 75 cents for it, and have taken it 
ever since. Had it not been for my speak 
ing of sowing clover seed to get rid of sor 
rel, I presume I never should have seen your 
paper. 
travcled once a year through a part of Mich- 
igan, and am aware that sorrel grows where 
land is not seeded to clover, and more go than 
on clay or stiffer soil. 


‘1 observed the following query in the Ru- 
ral New Yorker of Dec. 8th. 


“ Will some one of the Rural’s corres: 
pondents inform me as to the best mode of 
destroying sorrel t—T'. E. Bridges, Suffolk 
Co., N. Y., 1860.” 

Isay seed to clover all winter crops in the 
spring, 6 quarts to the acre, and sow plaster 
the same spring, one bushel to the acre, and 
there will be no sorrel. 

Some farmers think the soil is sour where 
sorrel grows. I think the reverse. Sorrel 
will not grow on sour, cold, wet land, but it 
will grow on a warm, sandy loam, unless clo- 
ver or somethiog else is made to grow to 
keep it down, and sorrel must’ grow fast to 
get the start of clover, if tLe land is in good 
condition for clover or other crops. 

If you see fit to publish any part of the 
above for the benefit of poor Michigan farm- 
ers, you are at liberty todo so, Good farm- 
ers do not need this advice. 

Respectfully yours, 
Phelps, N. ¥. CARSO ORANE. 

P. S.—Wheat and rye should always be 


seeded with grass seed timothy and clover. 
c. C, 





Salt on Growing Turnips. 

E. Roberts writes to the Farmer and Gar- 
dener, that having heard that an application 
of salt would not only promote the growth 
of the turnip, but prevent the at!ack of the 
fly, he resolved to test its efficacy, “Accord- 
ing,” he says, “having just put in an acre of 
tarnips, to one. portion of which, perhaps 
one-eighth, I applied a top-drersing of salt. 
Iregret that I did not note the quantity, 
but think it was about a bushel. At all events, 
it was so much that I could, by a little care- 
ful looking, see it upon the ground. This 
was done when the turnips were putting out 
the third leaf. A very severe drought suc- 
ceeded, parching up everything. The tur- 
nips did not appear to advance a bit in their 
growth, except on the small portion to which 
the salt had been applied. Here they did 
not show the droopiig eondition so manifest 
in every other portion of the field. When 
the leaves of the unsalted portion were dry 
in the morning, the salted part appeared 
moist, as though they had imbibed moisture 
from the atmosphere. The result was, a 
much better yield of turnips on the eighth of 
an acre than on the other portion. The 
fly did not attack this portion at all, though 
some of the other parts of the field suffered 





severely. 


For the past 8 or 10 years I have 





Cultivation of of the Chestnut. 


[A correspondent of t the Farmer and Gar: 
dener of Pennsylvania, gives the following 
directions for the growth of the chestnut:] 

Se’ect tha largest and best. ripened chest- 
nuts you. can find, v: prepare a bed or planta- 
tion by plowing deep“and pulverising thor 
oughly. Draw drills twelve inches apart and 
three inches deep, plant your chestnuts two 
inches apart in the drills, with the points up 
wards, cover them and press the soil closely 
around them with the back of the rake.— 
This should be done in November, though if 
the fall is very unfavorable, the planting had 


better be deferred until early March, Be: 
careful to have your ground well drained, that 


the nuts do not rot, Cover, the beds. with 
long manure, or spent tan-bark, if well rotted. 
this will protect them from the frost.. When 
the young plants begin to appear, keep them 
clear of weeds. Hoe frequently, it will. help 
their growth very much. If the weather ia 
very dry in the summer, a little watering once 
or twice a week will prove advantageous. 

If the season has been favorable and they 
have been well managed, they will be sei 
for transplanting the fall following. 

Trim off all the side shoots before trans- 
planting, leaving only one straight stem. 
Plant in rows eightesn inches apart, and eight 
inches in the row. Let them remaia two 
years in this bed, at the end of which time 
they will be fit for final transplanting... They 
are then to be set out where they are to re- 
main until fit for use. Afver they have! be. 
come thoroughly rooted, then head them 
down to two eyes above the ground, the cut 
sloping to the north, so that the shoot which 
is thrown out may protect the stems during 
the first seasons. On vigorous stems, those 
shoots will reach seven or eight feet in one 
season. Heading down is all important if 
you would have fine straight trees. You 
will not get them if you neglect this, but re 
member not to head them down until they 
are well rooted. 

I am led to believe that the shestwet could 
be most profitably grown for poles for Lima 
Beans, &¢; 


FARM NOTES. 








Horses and Butter, 

A traveler in India relates that the horses 
of the Meer of Scind2 are fed each morning 
after being watered, a pound of coarse sugar 
and a pound of clarified butter, which are 
made into balis—that the horses eat greedily 
after being once used toit, The writer notes 
that it fattens the horses prodigiously. The 
New York T'ribune hopes that the story is 
true, as there is a good deal of butter in that 
city which is fit only to be fed to horses, and 
the market would be rid of an article that 
certainly is too strong for any thing but a 
horse to take hold of. - 

Management of Cream in Cold Weather. 

For some reasons not yet known, cream 
skimmed from milk in cold weather, does not 
come to butter, when churned, so quickly as 
that from the same cow ‘in warm weather. 
Perhaps the pellicles, which form the little 
sacs of butter in the cream, are thicker and 
tougher. There are two methods of obvia- 
ting this trouble in a great degree. One ia, 
to set the pan of milk on tho stove, or in 
some warm place, as soon as strained, and let 
it remain until quite warm—some say until a 
bubble or two riees, or until a skim of cream 
begins to form on the surface. Another 
mode recommended, is to add a table spoon- 
ful of salt to s quart of cream when it is 
skimmed. Cream thus prepared, will gene- 
rally come to butter in a few moments when 
churned, It is thought the salt acts upon 
the coating of the butter globules and makes 
them tender, so that they break readily when 
beaten by churning.—Maine Farmer. 


The Curb in Horses, 

The disease known as “curb,” consists 
of sprain or strain of the calcaves cuboid 
ligament or straight ligament of the hook. 
This ligament is inserted into the point of the 
hock, or prominent bone of the hock, known 
as the os calcis and runs downwards to be in- 
serted into another small bone which enters 
into the mechanism of the hock, termed the 
“ euboid” bone; hence the term calcaves cw- 





boid ligaments, thus deriving its name from 
'| that of the bone into which it is affixed. I 
fear that the case of the carb (being of twa: 
years’ standing) may prove to be incurable; 
yet I would advise you to bathe the curd 
twice with a portion of the following: 
Tinct. of Blood root, 4 oz ‘ 
Iodide of Potass, 4 oz. ; 5 rar 

As regards the “windgalls,” they are usue. 
ally incurable; the best plan of treatment, 
however, isto apply bandages moistened with 
an infusion of white oak bark.—dmerican 
Stock Journal. 

New Reaper and Mower. 

It gives us much pleasure to call attention 
toa New Reaper and Mower just patented 
by our fellow townsman, Mr. G, A. Stephens: 
son. His is a metallic. machine, simple in all 
its arrangements, doing away with much of 
the complex and cumbersome gearing of the 
old Reapers, Mr. Stephenson, in his remakes 
upon its advantages, says: “This Reaper 
has a double sickle in diamond form, and can 
he taken out, turned up side dowa, and have 
asharp, fresh edge to work with; also the 
machine can be changed from a Reaper to a 
Mowor in ten minutes cr less. When ready 
for mowing it will weigh 300 lbs., and can be 
afforded for $100.” 

From the working model which has been 
exhibited in this office, we have no doubt 
that this invention has decided advantages 
over any machine of the kind now in use. 
We learn that several State rights have al- 
ready been sold at a high figure. Mr. Ste- 
phenson’s address is “Paw Paw, Mich.”— 
T'rue Northerner, 

A Good Beef Animal. 

The Ann Arbor Argus states that Gideon . 
E Arnold of Dester receatly slaughtered a 
cow that that was raised and fed by Henry 
Warner of that town, which weighed alive 
1442 pounds, and which yielded 1013 pounds . 
of dressed quarvers and 147 pounds of rough 
tallow. The usual yield of very prime ani- 
mals is at the rate of 60 pounds to the 100 
of live weight, ordinary cattle are estimated 
at 56 pounds, This cow yields a fraction’ 
over 70 pounds to the 100 of live weight, 
and thus proves herself to be of the iighest ' 
rango of premium beef. 

Sugar Beets for Calves, 

“Phe best calves I ever: raised,” said a 
farmer, “I did in this way: Just ‘as soon as: 
they would eat, and that was very early, for 
the young ones learned. of the older ones, I 
I gave them just as many sugar beets as they 
would eat. I cut them up in thin.slices, with, 
a slicing machine, and they ate them with a 
voracious appetite, and grew fat and sleek as 
moles, I have no doubt other beets would 
be nearly as good, and so would carrots, pars- 
nips, and even turnips, for early spring feed- 
ing, before grass comes.” This fact is men- 
tioned now, that farmers may save some of 
their roots, if they have them, to feed the 
calves with in the spring. —. Y. T'ribune. 





A Trip to Iowa. 


Eprror or Farwer—Having several hun- 
dréd acres of land in Iowa, I concluded to 
make an attempt to see it. So on the morn- 
ing of 2ist November, with a good pair of 
Indian Ponies and buck board, I bid adieu to 
Lyons, and started for the valley of Mississip- 
pi. The first night out found’'me at Grand 
Rapids. Next morning at 10, shipped on 
board of the river steamer bound for Grand 
Haven; arrived at 7—not very expeditious, 
but had the consolation that if there was no 
gain in time the bad roads were avoided.— 
The fare from Grand Rapids to Grand Ha- 
ven—$3: The Milwaukee boat lay at her 
wharf when we arfived, and, on inquiry, I 
was informed that she would leave in the 
morning; and, sure enough, when morning 
came she ha@ left at three o’clock without no- 
tice, and when a number who wished to cross 
the lake were asleep. You may judge of our 
disappointment when I inform you that six 
days after was the first opportunity afforded 
us of crossing over the big fish pond, In 
consequence of the gale on the lake, the boats 
did not make their regular trip on Sunday.— 
A boat arrived and the agent of the Company 
gave out word that they would return on Mon. 
day, and those expecting to ship to be ready. 
Accordingly my traveling equipage wa put 
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on board, but they did not Icave till Tuesday 
evening. “The weather was fine, the lake 
smooth. ‘We had a pleasant passage, and 
landed all safe in Milwaukee on Wednesday 
morning, just one week from homco—slow 
and tedious and rather expensive. I give the 
items, ag some of your readers may wish to 
take the trip at some future titie—hofees, ve- 
hicle and self across lake, $11.50; meals extra 
at 50.cis. This seems. a little oppressive, as 
they give out word that they will start at a 
given: petiod, and get passengers aboard, fre- 
quently whole families, and then do not start 
in two or three days; at the same time exact. 
ing 50 ots. a meal, when you can get just as 
good ashore for 25 cts. A Mr. Benson, from 
Howoll, was taking a valuable stock horse to 
Milwaukee; the horse bad stood in the 
cars four days awaitisg a buat, and whilst on 
shipboard they exacted 50 cts, a meal for 
himself ‘and family; and, notwithstanding the 


ashote till all the other freight (amounting to 
some 100 tons) was on the dock, because it 


range a plank for him to walk out upon— 


* By G-d” said the mate of the steamer, “he | sured him it would be a whopper, as at the 
shall be the last article put ashore.” I state| present time my weight is about 200 pounds. 
this as a sample of the treatment strangers | Well, he finally concluded he would take off 
40 pounds, and no more, as they had taken 

I applied to the General Agent of the Mil-| Catfish whose weight was 160, and concluded 
wauke and Prairie du Chien Railroad to ship| f course they had not been so fortunate as 
on their Railroad to the Mississippi; his| to take the aged,and full grown ones. It was 
charges were $25. ‘The weather was fine, claimed it was not unusual to take Pickerel 
the roads good, the ponies wanted exercise, weighing 15 to 20 pounds. I reluctantly bid 
and I wanted to see the country, so I told | dieu to this charming spot, and wended my 
him to go to Texas, and I started on my own | V8Y westwardly. Passing over some very 
hook across Wisconsin. Left Milwaukee at | 800d farming lands, I inquired the price of 
ten; drove 27 miles to a Dutch village, Dela-| farms of an intelligent looking Yankee 
field, over a rolling oak opening country, | ®°me three miles west of Madison. He said 
settled almost entirely by Germans, and lager he paid $50 an’ acre without buildings. I 
beer the principal production. I saw but lit- could not help thinking he paid its full value. 
tle good quality farming lands, much poor; Here I saw the best orchard I had observed 
some very similar to the short hills east of |i» the State. It had been cultivated with 
Jackson, but in having things handy, and | 8Te#! care, and looked passably well. Wis 
studying economy in time, and the use of consin is evidently a poor fruit country as it 
land, some of the inhabitants surpass any. | i® Very seldom you see any kind, even the 
thing I have ever met in Michigan. Perhaps | s™aller frais, growing; and the few that. are 
some may profit by the example. In one in-| Cultivated look unthrifty and unhealthy.— 
stance a good looking fatm house standing in This makes the country look poor to a Mich- 
a very pleasant eituation, had ¢ight fat hogs | igauder. . 


receive from these officials. 


that average 300 pounds dressed occupying 
the yard between the house aud road, a dis- 
tance of some five rods, and from the appear- 
ance of the cobs and litter, I jadged that the 
whole process of fattening was done there.— 
The owne: could stand in the parlor door 
and shovel the corn out tothe hogs. In seve- 
ral instances I saw a large straw stack in the 
front yard of the house, filling it almost en 
tirely iull, lu another instarce a house and 
barn in the same building, with a leanto on 
the back side for a stable, 


Qn arriving at Delafield, the Dutch land. 
lord met me as I drove up to his hotel, lager 
oozing trom every pore, and when I inquired 
if lcould be kept over night he answered with 
a hearty good Yaw, “Hane, her take de 
parn, and you come in and have some peer. 
You shall have just as good a supper and 


{had heard of the Dutch crinking lager he- 
fore, but I had no idea of the amount a Dutch 
man would hold—from four to eight I am cer 
tain have averaged a pint every 15 minutes, 
and a dozen others taking it in lesser quanti 
ties, At 11 o'clock they were still guzzling. 


born five miles from the birth place of John 
J. Astor; knew the family well; had sailed 


seven different languages, as well as he did de 
Englosh. Having arisen in the morning be- 


“ You lazy little devil, get up dare” Hearing 
some one speak to him, I inquired if he slept 


vrow. She goot to take the frost out of me 
in the cold wedder.” I bid adieu to the jolly 
Dutchman, and io about three miles passed 
over a fine burr oak plain, with elegant farm 
buildings standing in a grove of those beauti- 
ful forest trees, the burr oak, and a very good 
school house surrounded by a, substantial 
fence, with the yard full of those trees. It 
was refreshing to see so much care and taste 
bestowed to make the place attractive to the 
little folks. From thence the country is gen- 
erally inviting. occasionally a beauty spot. 
Lam much disappointed in finding so many 
and extensive marshes. There are thousands 
of acres that are perfectly worthless; ovca- 
sionally one that they cut a poor quality of 
hay upon. I counted 85 stacks of hay upon 
one, and should think they would average 
three tons each, Frequently between the 
marshes there are sharp hog back hills cover- 
ed with scrub oak. 1 passed through Con- 
cord, Summit, Watertown, in Jefferson coun- 


? 


State are on Rock River. 


the State, 


caught fish there as large as myself, Ias 


As you approach the 


you iv the distance, 


keep away from. 


very hilly and barren. 


vation for the last. 20 miles. 


grain stacks I conclude, very productive. 


ecution, 





ty, atid the principal towus in this part of the 
In this vicinity is 
some heavy timber; the best by far I saw in 


Between Watertown'tind Madison is some 
very poor looking covntry, nearly without 
timber or water; but when you get within 15 
miles of Madison, you meet with tome very 
fine farming lands under good improvement, 
with fine farm buildings and good fences, some 
portions of which are made of quarry stone, 
of which they have an abundance, the whole 
country being superposed on a rock which 
crops out occasionally and _ is easily quarried. 
Madison, the capital of Wisconsin, is one of 
the beauty spots of creation, the only spot in 
the State that had any attractions for me.— 
This lovely spot is situated on a fine elevae 
tion between two lakes—one three miles long 
and one wide, the other nine miles in length, 
and I should judge over a mile wide. You 
horse had been on the road so long, the Com- | can hardly imagine a more lovely spot. These 
pany’s agents would not*allow them to go/| lakes afford fine amusement for the sports- 
man, as there are plenty of ducks upon the sur- 
face, and fine fish in their deep waters. I 
would take the 16th part of a minute to ar-| was assured by one of the citizens that they 


Blue Mounds as they 
are called, some 20 miles west from Madison, 
the country is made up of short hills and 
marshes, resembling somewhat the short hills 
east of Jackson, in Michigan. I was very 
much surprised to find so much of a moun- 
tain in this State. It is called mound, but it 
seems to me to be entitled to the appellation 
of mountain, as it is some 300 or 400 feet 
above the surrounding country, and the up- 
permost 100 feet is solid rock a grinning at 
The rocks of this part 
of the State are the ugliest Icoking specimens 
Iever beheld. They are very jagged and 
rough and seem to be composed of lime, iron 
and sulphur. In some places the sulphur 
predominates, so much so that I began to 
fear I was near the suburbs of those domin- 
ions that some people make so much effort to 
’ At the foot of this moun- 
Jast as goot a ped as ever you zleept in."—| rain ig the celebrated city of Pokertown, a 
dismal looking spot. There is but little good 
farming land in this part of the State; it is 
Much of it looked 
to me as though a woodchuck would have 
hard work to get his living on 1,000 acres.— 
When yon get within 50 or 60 miles of the 
Mine host was a regular curiosity; he was Mississippi River, you. come into the mineral 
region. Whole sections of country dug full 
of holes by the not exactly digger Indians, 
over most of the waters of the world; spoke |): 7 should judge by the looks they are sec- 
ond cousins, in pursuit of lead. Some quite 
flourishiog villages are built up and sustained 
fore any of the family, Mine Host poked his by this mineral interest. At Dodgeville, one 
head out of a bed room and hollered to Hans: | 9¢ ihoge towns I stopped for the night. It 
was a curious sight to me to come upon such 
a flourishing vilie out upon the prairie, where 
with a woman: “Ob yes, I sleeps wid my | no¢ one acre in’ thousand had been in culti- 
This village is 
inhabited almost entirely by Welchmen, all 
miners by profession, and crossed the big wa- 
ter to follow their favorite occupation in this 
free country, where they are at liberty to dig 
as many holes in the Prairie as they choose. 
For 15 miles west from Dodgeville, the coun- 
try is much better. Some very good farms 
with good buildings and, from the number of 


counted in ‘one yard 20 wheat stacks; in an 
other 18; and a number with 10: or 15; and 
thrashing machines in operation in all direc- 
tions and from the immense mountains of 
straw, it wae certain they had done much ex: 
Wheat was selling at 50 to 60 cts. 
Within 18 miles of Prairie du Chien, you 
approach the blaffs of the Mississippi Valley 
through which the road winds its way down 
a gorge, through which glides a spring brook 
of sparkling water filled with. Speckled Trout, 
The rocks on each side, some hundreds of feet 


high, in many places perpendicalar; this is 
truly a romantic spot. Some of the rocks 
seem to have been made on purpose for a 
speaker's stand. I could not help thinking 


ing—where a Methodist exhorter, or Spiritu- 
al clairvoyant trance spouter, or a political 
gas ometer might do great execution in their 
line, if they only had this valley and its oppo- 
site banks filled with eager listeners. . In 
some places the banks of rocks are not over 
a hundred feet apart. When withio five miles 
of the Mississippi, the road crosses the Wis- 
consin River overa toll bridge some 400 feet 
long, and at the farther end you are allowed 
to pay 50 cts. for the pleasure of passing over. 
Half a mile from the village, you come upon 
the little Prairie du Chien, and after a very 
pleasant drive of 4} miles, you arrive on the 
bank of the Great Grand Father of Rivers at 
Prairie du Chien, where I arrived on Satur- 
day evening, 2d December, being 220 miles 
from Milwaukee by the circuitous course of 
the road, after a pleasant drive of 33 days: 
When standing upon the banks of this 
majestic river, and looking and wondering at 
the rocks piled upon rocks, the thought was 
forced upon me that after the makers of 
worlds had finished this greatest of Rivers, 
they must have sat them down upon its banks 
and played a game of bluff, as there is noth- 
ing but bluffs, bluffs, as far as the eye can 
reach, and I was led to similar reflections when 
passing through the mound section of Wis- 
consin, that the architects of the universe in 
trying to make Wis:onsin got disgusted with 
the job and threw the material on hand into 
all manner of grotesque and promiscuous 


heaps. H. E. DeGARMO. 
Prairie du Chien, Dec, 8, 1860. 





The Great Sower. 


Linngeus, investigating the causes of dis 

semination of the plants of one locality over 
the whole inhabitable earth, says ‘ the first 
cause is the force or power of the air.” “We 
must admire,” he continues, “ the province of 
the Creator who sends his winds, especialiy 
in the autumn, to shake the trees and make 
their leaves and seeds fly like flakes of snow; 
these winds sweep also the surface of the earth 
lift again and again the fallen seeds, and dis 

perse them on every side until at last they 
may have been sent even to remote regions 
propitious to germination. Itis scarcely a 
hundred years ago that a plant indigenous to 
America, was brought to the Garden of Plants 
in Paris, from which its seeds have been dis- 
persed by the winds over France, Italy, Sicily, 
Belgium, and Germany. The snapdragon 
(Antirrhinum) has been widely disseminated 
in the neighborhood of Upsel, from a few 
plants sent to the Botanic Garden. It is to 
facilitate this dissemination by the air, that 
when the fruit has become ripe it is ele- 
vated on stalks or stems. For the same 
purpose most seed-vessels are, open only at 
the top. The seeds do not fall on the ground 
at the foot of the mother plant; they can get 
out only when the seed-vessel, beaten by a 
very strong wind, is turned upside down, and 
they are dispersed on every side. The seed- 
vessel of henbane (Hyo-cyamus) has a hori 

zoutal opening when the seeds become ripe, 
but this opening does not permit their egress 
unless the seed-vessel is violently shaken by 
the wind.” 

Other seeds when ripe are provided with 
hooks made to catch hold of passing avimals, 
which, after a time get rid of them by rolling 
on the ground. Those seeds which are sur- 
rounded by a succulent pulp, and are swallow 
ed by birds and quadrupeds, ere generally fa- 
vorably consigned to the earth. Most seeds 
pass uninjured through the stomach and in- 
testines of animals, with the exception of gal- 
liraceous fowls. Currant seeds, after having 
been eaten by man, can germinate. Foxes 
sow the seeds of the cranberry (Vaccinum) af- 
ter eating its red berries. Apple and pear 
trees are often found in ditches and under 
hedges, proceeding, it is said, from fruit which 
has been devoured by peasants. Farmers are 
often astonished when, after having, as they 
think, perfectly prepared their fields, and 
sown excellent corn, on reaping they find 
some places covered only with useless oats. 

In other cases, mammiferes, and birds de 
vour only a portion of the seeds, while the 
When the 
squirrel shakes the cones of the piue-tree to 
obtain the seed,a great number fall to the 
ground aud are lostto him. The inhabitants 
of Iceland call a particular sort of nut ‘rats’ 
nut,” from the circumstance that the rats 
gather them in great numbers, and hide thom 
in the ground. But asthe rats are very often 
killed by one or other of their numerous ene- 
mies, the nuts are left to germinate. Seeds 
falling into worm-holes, are sure to germinate, 
as well as seeds which drop into ihe subter 
raneous passages made by the moles to en. 


1| "est fall and become productive. 





what a fine place for a mass or, camp meé@t-. 


spare worms and insects. The hog, by tear- 
ing up the earth as with a plowshare, prepares 
it for the reception of seeds; the hedgehog 
passes his lifein doing the same service. 

Ligneens says tbat in Lapony the power of 
rivers in dispersing seed is seen very plainly. 
“T have found,” he says, “ on the banks) of the 
tivérs' of that country, alpine plants, often at 
the distance of thirty leagues from their na 
tive soil, The. ripe seeds.of these alpine 
plants, swept away by the waters, after being 
earried longer or shorter distances along the 
course of these rivers, are at last thrown 
upon their banks, where they strike root ” 

Seas, also, have a great share in the trans- 
mission of seeds. Itis generally believed that 
seeds, when steeped in water, become corrupt 
and unfruitful, but this is a mistake, The wa- 
ter of the sea has seldom sufficient heat to de- 
stroy seeds. For the same reason, fields are 
sometimes covered with water during a whole 
winter, and yet the s.eds with which they 
were sown remain in good condition. Lin- 
neeus thus describes the dissemination of the 
rose of Jericho. “Nature has wonderfully 
endowed the anastatica: while its seeds are 
being ripened, the branches which surround 
the fruit contract and seize it as in a fist, 
so putting the seeds beyond the reach of 
birds. This plant growing upon the sandy 
shores of the Red Sea, is exposed to the fary 
of the autumual storms, when the sea beat- 
ing violently upon the plant, seizes its fruit 
and hurls it into the deep; but the following 
tides throw it back upon the sandy beach 
Now, this fruit has the property of remaining 
uninjured by cold sea water, but when this 
last has become lukewarm (which takes place 
when the fruit is left on the sand), the fruit 
swells, the branches which unfold it relax, the 
seeds are poured out, and, finding all that is 
necessary for germination, send forth their 
roots, and soon cover the whole coast with 
their verdure.” 

Some seeds when put into the earth germi- 
nate quickly, others more slowly; some even 
stay there a long and very variable time e 
fore they appear on the surface. 

Linneeus says: “When but a boy, my 
father had given me a litte garden within his 
own, where 1 reared all sorts of plants in 
great numbers. Among others, I remember 
very well a particular thistle, which for many 
years my father had in vain made every ef- 
fort to destroy completely; the same ground 
bringing forth every succeeding year new in- 
dividuals of this detested species, although 
their predecessors had invariably been pulled 
up and burnt. I have now learned the cause 
of what appeared unaccountable to us then. 
It must have been the presence of latent seeds 
coming to light from time to time, as I know 
that these seeds, when consigned to the earth, 
may remain there during two, three, and 
even ten or twenty years without losing their 
power of germination.” 

A plant which bad not been seen for forty 
years in the Botanical Garden of Upwal, re- 
appeared there spontaneously in the year 
1731 after the ground had been dug up.— 
Another plant, a lobelia, reappeared and flour. 
ished in the Botanical Garden of Amsterdam, 
after lying buried in the earth twenty years. 
Cucumber seeds have been kept forty years, 
and even fifty years, without losing their ger 
minative power. The railway excavations 
everywhere have bropght to light, plants long 
supposed to be extinct. Corn found in the 
ruins after the fire of London has been raised; 
wheat which has been enclosed in the wrap 
ping of an Egyptian mummy has been reared, 
and has reproduced fruit in Germany; Indian 
corn taken from the tombs of the Incas has 
done the same thingin America. It has been 
observed that when the virgin forests of 
America have been ournt down, and the luna 
plowed up, an entirely new flora has appeared: 
a fact which has been accounted for, by the 
supposition that the seeds had been buried 
for ages, in depths beyond the reach of vege 
tation. 

The ground or earth nut (Arachis) is the 
fruit of a plant growing in South America, not 
unlike our bean. After the flowers fall off, 
the young pods bend until they reach the 
ground, where they bury their seeds three or 
four inches under the soil, These nuts con- 
tain an extremely swcet fixed oil, like that of 
almonds, which, if they were allowed to ripen 
above ground, would become rancid and use 
lees, and the seeds would not germinate when 
planted, ‘Ihe negroes of South Carolina 
make these earth nuts their principal food. 

The secds of the pine and fir trees are pro- 
tected in a somewhat similar manner, On ac- 
count of their oily nature, too much heat 
would be apt to wake them rancid and ster- 
ile; therefore the scales of the cone, which, 
while the tree is in flower are spread out, when 
the seed is ripe, cl.se one over the other like 
the tilos of a roof, effectually shutting out the 





rain; and in proportion as winter approaches 





and the cold increases, the scales tighten 
more ‘and more round the seeds they defend, 
About the beginning of April, when the re 
turning sun sends forth his first warm rays, 
the scales of the cone open, and let the seeds 
fall to be received into the bosom of the tepid 
earth, where vernal showers’ soon draw out 
their roota, 

The subterraneous pea (Lathyurus subterra- 
neum) bears very.few blossoms upon its flow- 
er-stalks, and still fewer fruits, but there 
spring from the plant, white flower stalks, 
having no leaves, and bearing not variegated 
colored flowers like the others, but white ones, 
These white flowers prodace fruit. which is 
immediately consigned to the earth, and thus 
screened from devastation by ‘birds. It 
wouki appear that the colored flowers are for 
show, and the white flowers for use. The 
seeds of one of the clovers are protected in the 
same way. 

Certain seeds, owing to a curious arrange- 
ment of their various parts, have a tendency 
to moveabout. If aseed of the plant called 
crupina (a kind of centaury) is placed in the 
palm of the hand, it will be sure to move off; 
and if put between the stocking and the back 
part of the foot, it will work its way over the 
whole body, and get out, either at the collar 
or at the sleeve. These movements are made 
by the erect and projecting b:istles with which 
the seeds are armed, moving always in one 
direction, like feet. The seeds of the sterile 
oat (Avena nuda,) after it has been gathered 
into the barn, will wander out of their seed- 
cups, and, if the weather is damp, march offin 
a body, like a regiment of flies to the neare 
est wal, where they will fix and take root— 
The explanation of this apparently marvellous 
phenomenon is extremely simple. Each grain 
is surmounted by a long spiral bristle or awn, 
which is very sensitive to every change of 
weather, and which lengthens or contracts 
according as the airis moist or dry, Thus,a 
forward motion is produced like a snail put- 
ting out its body and then pulling its shell af- 
ter it. The seed is prevented from going 
backwards, by small spines placed back- 
wards covering the awn. If the seeds or 
spores of any of the ferns are dropped ona 
piece of paper and examined with a micro- 
scepe, they are seen to jump about and dis- 
perse themselves like mites or small insects. 

Some plants propagate by means of roots 
and sprouts. ‘The mangrove fig-tree (Rhiz 
ophora mangle) is found growing on the low 
marshy parts of all tropical sea-shores. The 
fruit germinates in the seed-cup while hang- 
ing on the tree, and grows downwards until it 
reaches the ground, where it takes root in the 
mud. Each plant in its turn multiplies and 
spreads in the same way; and L:nnzus asserts 
that a single plant, if preserved from destruc- 
tion, would, in the course of time, multiply so 
as to cover the entire inhabitable surface of 
our globe. 

Linneus, keeping within reasonable limits, 
and caleclating what would be the effect of 
a single plant producing constantly only two 
successful bearing seeds each season, finds 
that in twenty years there would be one hun- 
dred and ninety-one thousand two hundred 
individuals. ‘What then,? he exclaims, 
“would be the astouishing effect of such a 
multiplication continued over more than six 
thousand years.” 

About the year 1660, the Christian Fath- 
ers at Paris possessed a root of barley, bear- 
ing forty nine stalks and more than eighteen 
thousand seeds, Ray counted thirty-two 
thousand seeds in a poppy-head, and three 
hundred and sixty thousand on a tobacco- 
plant. Dodart is said to have counted five 
hundred and twenty nine thousand seeds on a 
single elm tree, and yet these plants are far 
from being the most fecund. The number of 
spores produced by a fern is almost incalcu- 
lable. 

A Monsieur Pouchet, Professor of Natural 
History at Rouen, and a zealous defender of 
the spontaneous generation theory (or, as it 
is now called, “ heterogenia,’) was annoyed by 
continually hearing statements and specula- 
tions about what the air might carry; and he 
resolved to find out what it did really carry. 
Having procured with the greatest care some 
dust from nooks and crannies on the tops of 
the towers and steeples of ancient Rouen, 
which, in all probability, no hand had ever 
touched since the mason placed the stones, 
M. Pouchet examined it with most scrupue 
lous attention. He found, amidst much in- 
organic matter, more or less organic substan- 
ces, and among these were always fouid mi- 


nute seeds easily distinguishable by their mi- 
eroscopical characteristics. Respecting the 
power of the air and winds in transporting 
small bodies to enormous distances, it is an- 
questionably proved that in a great irruption 
of Vesuvius its ashes were carried into Bohe- 
miu, and the great Pacific Ocean; 0 course, 
then, the spores of fungi might be carried all 
round the world. 
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[We continue the proceedings of the Bee 
Keepers’ association, a synopsis of which was, 
published last week, taken from the report 
given in the Ohio Farmer:] 

Third question: How can Bee-keepers best 
protect their bees from the moth ? 

KE. T. Sturtevant. In his opinion the bee 
moth is not now to be dreaded as formerly. 
Strong and healthy colonies are never attack- 
ed successfully by the moth, The eggs of 
the moth are depos ted among the refuse, at 
the bottom of the hive, and are cairied up 
on the legs of the bees. Weak swarms from 
any cause, will be attacked and overcome, and 
the combs broken down. There is no danger 
when there are enough bees to cover the 
combs. With the movable combs in a hive, 
all danger from this cause is done away with, 
as by their means, close attention can be paid 
to the condition of the hive, and weak 
swarms strengthened. Unless the combs are 
used, such hives are no better than others. 

Prof. Kirtland laid down two propositions 
—first, that the moth never overcomes any 
but an imperfect or unhealthy colony of bees; 
second, that the bee moth, with our present 
facilities is rather a benefit than an injury to 
bee-keepers. The moth in Kurope and Asia, 
although a native of the old world, never 
does so much injury to the bee as in this 
country. The Prof. here gave a history of 
the early ravages of the moth in New Eng- 
land and Ohio. In apparent contradiction to 
the first proposition, was the fact that when 
the moth first appeared, it attacked every 
swarm, however strong, and few bee keepers 
could keep any swarms. At present, the bees 
seem to be able to resist the attack of this 
insect, if the swarm possesses a healthy, for- 
tile queen, with an esbundance of bees and 
stores. As many eggs of the moth are taken 
into a strong hive as into a weak one, but the 
strong swarms will eject the intruders, while 
the weak ones will not. No moth trap or 
patent, to prevent the entrance of the moth, 
is of any uze. In relation to the second 
proposition, that the bee-moth is a benefit to 
the bee-keeper, the intelligent apiarian will 
pay the more attention to his swarms, and 
for the purpose of keeping them clean, and 
thus they often examine them and detect 
anything wrong. Yet in old fashioned hives 
this cannot be done, nor in any other that 
does not use the movable combs. 

L. S. Brown said that in his opinion bee 
moths were a great injury, and in no manner 
a benefit to bee-keepers. 

J. Kirkpatrick remarked that the Prof.’s 
idea evidently was that the moth was not a 
direct benefit, but compelled the bee-keeper 
to pay more attention to his swarms than he 
otherwise would do, an‘ thus detect anything 
wrong in the hive and rectify it. 

W. A. Flanders said that he did not con- 
sider the moth a direct benefit to bee keep- 
ers. The flat bottom beard is usually the 
cause of the difficulty, owing to the amount 
of filth collected. Such a form should be 
adopted as to assist the bees in keeping the 
bottom of the hive clean. 

A. K. Smith. With him the old Week’s 
hive is the best; but he has not tested the 
more recent improvements. Negligence was, 
and is the great cause of swarms being 
destroyed by the moth. Any hive with a 
flat bottom board is liable to injury from 
moths. 

Mr, Sturtevant did not wish to enter into 
@ discussion of the question, yet he has found 
strong swarms over-run with the moth; but 
in recent years this is never the case, until 
the queep becomes superannuated. It is all 
the same whatever the form or angle of the 
bottom board. The moth will drop its eggs on 
an angled board, or any other, and these eggs 
will stick there. It is only in the warm 
nights and days of summer, that the moth is 
really dangerous. No form of hive will keep 
off the moth, but a strong healthy swarm will 
do it. The best course is to clean out the 
hive every spring. 

W. A. Flanders. The worm, even in small 
quantities, injures tho hive and makes it 
weak. No form of hive is a sure protection 
from the moth, but some forms are much 
better than others, 

Mr. Kirkpatrick. I obtained a few moth 
larvee and gave them comb. They hatched, 
and several generations were bred without 
being allowed to come in contact with the 
hive; I found that they would breed in‘a very 
small space. The eggs are not always ‘laid 
On the bottom board. The moth may copu. 
late outside of the hive, and either on the 
wing or otherwise. The eggs’ do not need 
the warmth of the bees to hatch, as I hatch- 
ed them without, An old comb should be 


kept away from them, or they will deposit 
eggs ou it: . 

S.C. Brown. We should take every pre 
caution to protect bees from the moth. No 
swarm is too strong to protect themselves. 
He had yet to open a hive and not find a 
moth in it. 

Mr. Sturtevant says we often find the 
worms hatching out in those cells,containing 
new bee bread, and this is why he thought 
them carried into the hive by the bee. 

Mr. Smith says, when the bees clean out 
the worms in the spring, if there is filth on 
the bottom board, they secrete themselves at 
ence, and we should attend to them every 
morning. Were we.as negligent now as thire 
ty years ago, all our bees would be swept 
from the country. I prefer a hive with a 
slanting bottom board. Clean this in the 
spring, and leave it so that the bees have ac- 
cess to the hive on all sides. In such a hive 
I never lost a colony by the moth. The 
bees do their own cleaning, I do not be- 
lieve the moth sticks her eggs to the bottom 
board. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick. Nearly all moths that 
deposit their eggs on plain surfaces, have 
them covered with a gelatinous substance 
which adheres. This dries and hardens rap- 
idly, and may become loosened by the bees 
coming against it. 

Fourth question: Do bees require water in 
winter ? 

Mr. Smith. Bees go to ponds and other 
wet places, and suck up water. I think they 
need it to soften their pollen. 

Mr. S. ©. Brown said, a friend of his 
placed a swarm in the cellar. Water was 
placed where they could obtain it, and they 
used considerable, and commenced breeding 
early. 

Mr. Sturtevant. I think it depends on the 
treatment we give them in winter. If we 
keep them warm so they may breed early, 
they do require water. If we keep them ex- 
posed to the weather in winter, I do not think 
they need more than is found condensed in 
the hive. When it is very cold they cannot 
use water. 

Mr. Flanders thinks they use their own 
moisture, and this is sufficient. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick said, this is contrary to 
nature; we do not drink our own sweat, it 
would not taste good. (Laughter.) Freez- 
ing, as Mr. Sturtevant remarked, does not 
deprive it of all its impurities, 

Fifth question: Should this Association 
take any action to enlist the Legislature to 
Surther protect the interests of bee keepers by 
passing more stringent laws ? 

Dr. Kirtland said he believed the people 
of Ohio to be law-abiding citizens. A few 
years ago, the Legislature passed a law for 
the protection of birds, the natural enemies 
of such insects as injure the farmers’ fruits 
and grains, and he was very much gratified to 
see the good it has done. On and about his 
own place, not one gun is fired now where 
fifty were fired before the law was enacted. 
Many of our insectiverous birds have increas- 
ed of late quite considerably. My opinion is 
that a similar law for the protection of bees 
would have the same effect. If we had a 
law fixing the fact that there is a certain im- 
morality in the act of robbing a colony ot 
bees of their honey, and punishing the offen 
der accordingly, a large class of thieves would 
observe it. Such a law would infringe on no 
man’s right. I think this Convention should 
agitate this question. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick said that boys often com 
mit depredations for sport, or as a matter of 
joke. Such persons will not be liable to 
rob bees when there is a penalty attached 
to it. 

Dr. Kirtland. I believe in the power of 
petition. When puppets dance, there is al- 
ways a power bebind; and so it is sometimes 
with legislatures. The voice of the people 
often sets them to work. After these re- 
marks, the following resolution was adopt- 
ed: 
Resolved, That a committee of three be 
appointed by the chair for the purpose of 
petitioning the legislature of Ohio, at its next 
session, to pass more stringent laws for the 
protection of bee-keepers, and that the Pres- 
ident be a member of that committee, and 
that the committee be instructed to corres- 
pond with bee-keepers and associations 
throughout the State, to solicit their co-ope- 
ration. 

In addition to the Chairman, W. M. Cun 
ningham and J. Kirkpatrick were appointed 
to act on the committee. 

The sixth question: How often should we 
remove old comb from the hive for the good 
of the bee ? 

Mr. E. T. Sturtevant remarked that the 
size of the oell is reduced by a webb or vo- 
coon left in it by the young pupa, and when 
several of these accumulate, it becomes so 
swall that there is not room for the proper 





development of the bee; hence, from such 


cells we have dwarfed bees.’ Insuch cases he 
would remove the old comb, that it may be 
replaced by new. With the movable frame 
hive this can be done as often as pecessa 
ry; which can only be determined by obser- 
vation. 

Dr. Kirtland said, that when old comb is 
moved from a box to a frame hive, and the 
frames properly separated, the bees add a 
story to such cells as have become too small. 
It had been noticed by an observing member 
of his family, that the bees from the movable 
frame hives were larger than in the box hives. 
The reason is obvious. I separate the frames 
so that they have abundance of room. My 
Italian bees are also larger than when bred 
in the old comb, 

Mr. Kirkpatrick. This is no new subject. 
The old bee-keepers recommend it. Wasps 
enlarge their cells when they become too 
sma'l. When the bee-cell becomes too small, 
T would cut the comb away, and let them 
build new furniture for the new stock; other- 
wise they will run out. 

S. OC. Brown remarked that all comb which 
has become browned need not be removed. 
Some of it will last several years. 

Mr, Flanders would remove drone comb at 
any time, should it be produced in too large 
quantities. 

The conclusion was, that no particular 
time could be stated; that it should be re- 
moved whenever the cells became too small; 
this could be determined by observation. To 
-emove it before this, is done at a great sacri- 
fice to the bee. 

Before adjournment, a committee of three, 
consisting of A. A. Jewett, L, S. Brown, and 
E. T. Sturtevant, were appointed to prepare 
business for the next meeting, and they were 
instracted to report the following as one of 
the questions for discussion at the next meet- 
ing: What form of hive gives the Bee- 
keeper the most perfect control with ease of 
manipulating the bee, and at the same time 
allows of the greatest increase of surplus ho- 
ney ? 

The meeting adjourned to meet again at 10 
o’clock on the second Thursday ef March, 
1861. 





Florentine and English Gardening. 


FROM TURNER'S FLORIST AND FRUITIST. 


“There are,” says an accomplished Ameri- 
can, “but two styles of laying out gardens, 
or more properly, pleasure grounds—vne En- 
giish the other Italian.” Whatever changes 
have been in other countries are but modifi- 
cations of these two systems. The difference 
in them is the result mainly of differences of 
climate, and of consequent diversity of hab- 
its and tastes. The Englishman living in a 
climate of uniform coolness, is led to form 
habits of active exercise; and he delights to 
surround bis dwelling-place with such adorn- 
ments as his means will allow, so that his 
walks and rides may be as extensive as possi- 
ble. His house becomes only a small part of 
the landscape, and he brings the greenness 
and wildness of nature as near as possible to 
his very door. He disposes of his trees and 
shrubs in such a way as to banish the idea of 
formality, and to create the impression that 
they have been sown by the hand of Nature 
herself. Living under a gray and overcloud- 
ed sky, where lights and shadows rapidly al- 
ternate, and gleams of watery sunshine fall 
in broken fragments, he is obliged to forego 
the sudden contrasts of broad masses of light 
and shade, and to seek that general effect, 
the combination of many particulars, which 
requires a large space to be produced. The 
moisture of the English climate is also favor- 
able to tle growth of trees and shrubs, and 
is the immediate cause of that exquiste ver. 
dure which is the great charm of English 
landscape. On the other hand the Italian, 
living in a hot climate, seeks to be led into the 
open air by insensible gradations and unob- 
served intervals. His garden is to a consid- 
erable extent an artitectural creation. His 
terraces and balustrades form rooms ia the 
open air, without walks or roof. The power- 
fal sun which burns up his grass creates a 
necessity for shade, and instead of distribu- 
ting his trees in clumps over a lawn, he plants 
them in rectangular rows, so that by the meet- 
ing of their branches they may make a sun- 
proof canopy. As the light falls in monoton- 
ous sheet from a cloudless and dazzling sky, 
he contrives by salient projections, by walls, 
vases, balustrades, statues, and by thick-fol- 
iaged trees, like Pines and Cypresses, to pro- 
duce strong shadows, and thus modify the 
general glare. For the same reason—the 
prevalence of heat and sunshine—fountains 
are added, if not to cool the air, to awaken 
dreams of coolness, and refresh the thoughts, 
if not the senses. We, English, have not 
dealt fairly with Italian landscape gardening, 





i; bor judged it with reference to ends propos- 





ed to be accomplished by it. Their “groves 
nodding at groves,” their paternal alleys, their 
formal walls of verdure, are not caricatures of 
nature, introduced from a p rverse preference 
of what is quaint and fantastic, but simply aach 
a direction and use of the energies of nature 
as shall produce certain results. which are re- 
quired by the climate, and which shall so 
blend with the features of the palace or villa 
as to produce an architectural whole. Eng- 
lish summers are frequently like those of It- 
aly—our winter, Siberian. Skillfully to com- 
bine the English and the Italian methods 
would realise what Addison, in the “Specta- 
tor,” so admirably advocates. He says—“I 
have often wondered that those who, like my- 
self, love to live in gardens, have sever 
thought of contriving a winter garden, which 
would consist of such trees only as never 
cast their leaves. We have often little 
snatches of sunshine and fair weather in the 
most uncomfortable parts of the year, and 
have frequently several days in November 
and January that are as agreeable as any in 
the finest months. At such times, therefore, 
I think there could not be a greater pleasure 
than to walk in such a winter garden. ' In the 
summer season the whole coutry blooms and 
is a kind of garden, for which reason we are 
not so sensible of those beauties that at this 
time may. be everywhere met with; but when 
nature is in her desolation, and presents us 
with nothing but bleak and barren prospects, 
there is something unspeakably cheerful in a 
spot of ground which is covered with trees, 
that smile amidst all the rigors of winter, and 
give usa view of the most gay season in the 
midst of that which is most dead and melan- 
choly.” 

Since Addison wrote, in 1712, now nearly 
150 years ago, so many new plants have been 
introduced from Japan and other countries, 
eligible for the formation of winter gardens, 
so many skrubs with brilliantly variegated 
leaves and bright berry bearing clusters, that 
effects might be produced that would gratify 
all beholders. Glass is now so cheap, and 
modes of economising fuel so well under- 
stood, that at but little cost a covered space 
for exotics might be realised by all who love 
gardening. At Trentham, one of the prince. 


| ly residences of his Grace the Duke of Suther- 


land, we have seen the most successful winter 
garden in this country. The walks are so 
broad that a Bath wheel chair can traverse 
them; the temperature is kept low and the 
ventilation perfect; it is, in fact, a mere shel 

ter when out-door exercise would, for the de- 
licate, be impossible. The supports of this 
choice construction at Trentham are covered 
with climbing plants, and pendant from the 
roof are many varieties of the Passionflower, 
someof which are always in blossom. Or- 
ange, Myrtle, Lemon, and other fragrant trees 
fill up the quadrangles, and flowers we call 
common in summer are provided by gather- 
ing late in the autumn such young plants as 
spring from self-sown seeds, and which if not 
removed to such a shelter, will surely die.— 
To force plants for such a covered winter 
garden is not needful. The conservatory 
claims those more tender exotics. One-twen- 
tieth part of the cost of hothouse, and much 
less of labor, will secure the advantage of a 
congenial climate, space for exercise, and the 
refreshment of floral variety, to all who 
choose to have a pleasure-garden in winter. 

Writing from Florence, my truant thoughts 
have wandered to my own country, and my 
letter is so long that you will prefer postpon- 
ing until next month what I have written on 
the Boboli garden. 

Grafting is much practiced in the orchards 
at Fesiole; the method in vogue is similar to 
that in use among the Egyptians more than 
two thousand years ago, as it appears from a 
scroll of papyrus which I saw in the library 
of the Vutican. In a book printed three 
hundred years since, the author, Sebastian 
Munster gives an engraving showing the pro- 
cess of engrafting, which exhibits a coarse 
cloth preciacly like what I saw a Florentine 
gardener employ but yesterday. This cov- 
ering of canvass prevents the loam, or what 
ever medium is employed, from crumbling 
away—also, moisture is retained for eneourag 
ing the graft. In England, by trusting toa slen- 
der ligature, frequently a rotten one—the en- 
tire labor is lost. I will not trouble you with 
Sebastian Munster’s reasoning on the subject 
or translate his methodical directions for en- 
suring fifteen sorts of fruit on one stem, 

Before visiting the great galleries, in which 
are displayed the wonders of sculpture, paint- 
ing and jewel-work, I was determined to be- 
come familiar with the outward features of 
this fair city, and the floral treasures so rich- 
ly abounding in the vicinity. Daybreak saw 
me upon the hills gathering in the cornfields 
Tulips of pale golden yellow—not the tint of 
gold after it has been alloyed for coinage, but 
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as I have seen the pure virgin metal in thé 
mines of Mexico. Those Tuli;s are of most. 
elegant chalice-like form, the petals pointed, 
fringed, and curved, droop on their wavy - 
stems, and form in their outlines precisely the 
curves which Hogarth has engraved as the 
line of beauty. I have filled a-largo marble 
vase with those beautiful Tulips, and regret 
that I cannot make drawings from them. 

Belloguardi is one of the most interesting 
localities, and commends one of the finest 
views of Florence, with the Appenines still 
covered with. snow. The Val d’Arno_ is 
charming; there is a tranquility in such 
scenes before the business of life commences , 
that delights me; the trees see to stand 
more proudly at the break of day, and flow. 
ers dew impearled are more fresh and lovely 
than in the broad glare of day. Frequently 
I met with the Pimpernel (4nagallis arven- 
sis), our. shepherd’s hour-glass or dial, and, 
as in England, trusted to its indications — | 
The Italian peasants notice this natural ba- 
rometer, and know it by the name of Anage- 
lao, to make cheerful, or remove desponden- 
cy; husbandmen are keen observers of those 
sensitive blossoms, which warn them more . 
certainly than many other weather tokens. 

To enumerate and describe all the wild 
flowers of this fascinating district would re- 
quire volumes; sixty-four distinct specimens 
we gathered during one morning’s ramble. 

On the hill of Belloguardi stands Galileo’s 
Observatory, called the Torre del Gallo, a 
tower of ancient date adapted by the philos- 
opher to his purpose. Ata short distance 
from the observatory is the Villa del Gioello, * 
the residence of the astronomer, and where 
he is said to have entertained Milton, when 
the poet was on his travels. Here Galileo 
dwelt in banishment till he died. Many of 
those descriptions of scenery to be found in 
the writings of Milton are traceable to his 
sojourn in Italy; the gardens of Villa Gioello 
may have suggested the passage—' he Indian, 

“ That tends his pasturing herds 

At loopholes cut through thickest shade.” 

In the neighborhood of Belloguardi there 
isa large irregular pile, which, from small 
beginnings, became an important villa. The 
choice situation induced some Cardinal to add — 
& banqueting-room to the mansion, and there | 
he entertained much company, and frequent- | 
ly the Pope. The cardinal’s niece was a wore _ 
shipper of flowers, and her garden was cele- . 
brated for Anemones, which are said to have — 
been so named from av old opivion that they 
never blossom except when the wind blew; in 
fact, they do flower in the blustering seasons, 
and love to grow in exposed and elevated 
situations, No cultivated specimens equal 
the Anemones which grow at Belloguardi; 
the flowers are larger, the colors richer, the’ 
white more pure, und the abundance more 
profuse than can be obtained in our gardens. 
One dark Ruby-tinted Anemone, with stripes 
of clear white, and a margin also of perfect 
white, is called the Cardinal's Niece; this 
was her favorite flower. The name ot this 
lady is forgotten; the villa is now inhabited 
by laboring-people; the banqueting-hall is 
used as a lumber-room; swallows build their 
nests in the gilded cornico, and the painted 
ceiling is partly veiled by spider’s webs; the 
balustrades are broken, the statues prostrate, 
the fountains ceased to play, und all is deso- 
lation; still the favorite flower is cherished. 

Sir B. Burke, in his second series of “ The 
Vicissitudes of families,” in endeavoring to 
obtain the historical particulars of a once 
powerful family in Derbyshire, says—“'The 
pedigree research caused me to pay a visit 
to the village. I sought for the anciont hall. 
Not a stone remained to tell where it stood ! 
I entered the church—not a single record of 
a Finderne was there! I accosted a villager, 
hoping to glean some stray traditions of the 
Findernes. ‘Findernes,’ said he; ‘we have 
no Findernes here, but we have something 
belonging to then, we have Findernes flowers.’ 
‘Shop me them,’ I replied, and the old man 
led me to a field which still retained faint 
traces of terraces and foundations. ‘There, 
said he, pointing to a bank of ‘garden flow- 
ers grown wild’—‘there are the Findernes 
flowers, brought by Sir Geoffrey from the 
Holy Land, and do what we will they will 
never die.’ Poetry mingles more with our 
daily life than we are apt to acknowledge; 
and even to an antiquary like myeelf, the old 
man’s prose and the subject of it were the 
very essence of poetry. For more than 
three hundred years the Findernes had been 
extinct, the mansion they had dwelt in had 
crumbled to dust, and the brass and marble 
intended to perpeturte their name had passed 
away, and the little tiny flower had for ages 
preserved the name and a memory which the 
elaborate works of mun’s hand had failed to 
rescue from oblivion. The moral of the inci- 
dent is as beautiful as the poetry. We often 
talk of ‘language of flowers, but of the elo- 
quence of flowers we never had such a strik- 
ing example as that presented in these flowers 
of Finderne— 


“ ¢Time—Time—his withering hand hath laid 
On battlement and tower, 
And where rich banners were displayed, 





Now only waves a flower.’ ” 
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of Splendid Sewing Machine may 
be easily obtained. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER FOR 1861, 


We hereby offer a splendid 


BRAMAN’S SEWING MACHINE, 
as a PREMIUM for the LARGEST CLUB of SUB 
SCRIBERS to the MICHIGAN FARMER for 1861, 
which shall be sent in previous to January !, 1861. 
Said list not to be less than 120 in number and 
tobe accompanied with the CASH, at the Club 
rate of $1.50 for each name. 

Also, we offer as a premium for the largest club 
of subscribers at our club rate of $1.50 for each 
name; said list not to be less than 60 in number, 
and to be sent in previous to Jan. 1, 1861, the 
First Volume of Hovey’s Fruits of America, 
A> splendid work containing the finest colored 
plates of American fruits that has ever been is- 
sued. 

Also, we offer as a premium for the largest club 
of subscribers, not less than 30 in number, to be 
sent in previous to the Ist of January, at. our 
club rates, 

A copy of Worcester’s celebrated Illustrated 
Quarto Dictionary of the English 
Language. 























3a All parties competing for the above pre. 
mioms are at liberty to send in the names as fast 
as received, and the subscribers will be supplied 
with the Farmer from the date at which their 
subscription is received, for the remainder of this 
yéar. as well as for the whole of the year 1861. 

je7-To those who do not care to compete for 
the premiums, we offer the highest cash commis 
sion of any paper now published, Any one can 
act as agent, Terms made known on application. 

November 1, 1860. RB. F. JouNsTong, £ditor. 








Editorial Miscellany 


fa@- Our readers, we are sure will be pleas 
d to read the incidents of travel which our 
friend and corresgpondent, H. E Degarmo, 
of. Lyons, relates in his trip across Lake 
Mi:higan and the State of Wisconsin. It 
will be seen that as yet he bas seen little 
farming or orchard lands that promise better 
than those of Michigan. He promises to give 
us some more of his observations, as he pro 
gresees; and as he is a thorough practical 
man whose experience in western farming is 
thorough, his observations on the compara- 
tive value of lands and farms are worthy of 
attention. 

#@ We hope our sorrel raising farmers 
will give heed to what is said in another col- 
umn about sorrel and bow to prevent its 
growth. 

Za The communication of Wm. R, Schuye 
ler, Esq., of Marshall, on growing flax and 
wheat is well worth a perusal. We hope he. 
will forward the statement he proposes. 








The State Agricultural Society. 


The Executive Committee of the State 
Agr'cu'tura! Society held its annual meeting 
at the Exchange Hotel, in this city, during 
the past week, and trans:cted its usual busi 
ness, The rules and regulations for the en- 
suing year were settled and a premium list 
adopted, with some marked features which 
will add a grea deal of interest to the éxhi- 
bition of 1861. Among the changes, we 
note at present that a premium of $50 has 
been decided upon for the best ball of any 
age or breed, and the same amount is offer- 
ed for the best stallion of any breed and of 
any age. A premium of 20 is offered for 
the best fine wooled buck of any age or 
breed; atid @20 for the best boar. These 
premiums are calculated to draw out a large 
competition, and especially where the owners 
of the anim:ls have taken a little pains to 
bring with the animals in proof of their 
quality for breeding purp’ ses, their progeny. 
The premiums on sheep have been re arrang- 
ed and increased. 

The time of the Annual Fair was fixed for 

the first week in October, but the place bas 
not been set. The President submitting, on 
tho part of the citizens of Kalamazoo, some 
general propositions, which if put in definite 
form, would be apt to carry the exhibiticn to 
the west. 

The Committee took up the subject of the 
Agricultural College for consideration, and 
appointed a committee of three, consisting of 
Col. Dickey, of Mershall; Dr. Geo. K. John- 
sov, of Grand Rapids; and J. J. Newell, of 
Adrian, to memorializy the Governor aod 
Legislature in favor of placing the College 
under an independent Board of Control, of 
which a portion of the members should be 
members of the Executive Comniittee of the 

State Agricultural Society. Other business 

connected with the routine of the Society was 

transacted, a full report of which we hope to 

‘.y before our readers next week. 


The Prospect of the Crops. 


It is an old saying that the darkest hour 
is that which is jas: before day. Whilst th» 
prices of breadstuffs and the produce busi- 
ness is depreciated to the very lowest mark, 
there are unmistakable signs that business 
must revive with the opening of navigation. 
The late advices show that Great Britain is 
not only willing but able’ to buy. Ia spite 
of the withdrawal from that. country of a 
large amount of specie to this sido of the 
Atlantic to pay for breadstuffs—which have 
been sent over there—we note that the in- 
terest on money had declined, at the Bank of 
of England, and that prices had been so well 
maintained that a slight advance of prices 
had ensued and more firmness was felt by 
holders. We are well aware that the stock 
of wheat and flour in New York is very 
great, but with a steady demand throughout 
the winter, it ‘will be well cleared out, and 
room will be made for the large balance of 
the crop. Meanwhile the farmers are in good 
enough condition to wait till spring before 
offering much of their choice wheat for sale; 
when prices will assuredly be better than 
those ruling at present in the western markets. 


i 
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The “ Western” and the Currency. 


During the past week, the retail merchants 
of Detroit have held two meetings to consider 
the propriety or the wisdom of adopting 
measures to, drive western money out of cir- 
culation, It is unquestionably a great nui- 
aance, as to them. there is a loss in it of ten 
per cent., because with it they cannot meet 
their liabilities at the east. There are many 
opinions concerning its value present and 
prospective. The Wisconsin notes are con- 
sidered of more value than the Illinois, and 
are not so likely to. deprec ate, as the stocks 
in which they are based are considered sound- 
er, and not so likely to be depreciated by 
current events. Good judges seem to think 
that the immense flood of Illinvis bank notes 
must be retired, and that many of the banks 
of that State will be forced to withdraw from 
operations. The Detroit merchants and re- 
tail traders were not able to arrive at any 
conclusion, as to what was best to be done, 
so that it is still taken for goods and is cir- 
culated. It has become such a drug, however, 
with the brokers themselves that they are be- 
coming sick of the operation of trying to 
do business with the stuff. 





Sensible Advice. 

We commend the following very sensible 
and generous remarks of the editor of the 
Ingham County JVews to the attention of 
those, who forget their State and county pae 
pers, and sink their investment in eastern pa- 
pers. The Ingham County Vews exhibits 
the right spirit; and we hope that every pa- 
per in the State may profit by the advice it 
gives: 





A Word to Farmers. 
Farmers of Ingham county, we have a 
word to say to yous Election is passed and 
your subscriptions to political campaign pa. 
pers have expired. As you cannot very well 
spend the winter without some good substan- 
tial reading matter, allow us to dictate a little 
in your selection of a newspaper by present- 
ing the claims of the Micntean TARMER, One 
of the best weekly papers published in the 
State of Michigan. We address farmers in 
particular for the reason that the above pa- 
pér is published exclusively for your special 
benefit, and we think that you are in duty 
bound to assist in sustaining it. It isu stame 
and a disgrace upon the farmers of Michigan 
that thousands of dollars are sent to the east- 
ern States annually by them for agricultural 
journals, while we have one at home worth 
more to us. than the whole of them put to- 
gether. In, doing this yon are making east 
ern agricultural publishers rich, and starving 
your own Journal. The proprietor of the 
Agriculturist has an advertisemeut of one or 
two columns levgth ia nearly all the papers 
in the west, and they can affordit heir 
subscribers are néarly all from the west and 
very numerous at that who pay the cash in 
advance. ‘ 

“Now, farmers, tell us, if you can, what 
practical use you can make of an eastern ag. 
ticultaral paper. What does Orange Judd, 
of New York city know about Michigan farm- 
ing? Nothing; and yet as much as any of the 
New York or New England publishers. A 
man to dictate in our farming must live with 
us—mmust experiment with Michigan soil and 
Michigan climate. Don’t tell us that a man 
ean spend his days in cultivating a “bard 
pau,” that reaches the fourth rail of a fence; 
aud be a goud judge of our fies, on, produe- 
tive soil. It is all gammon. t them and 
their papers alone, and spend the same 
amount of money with the Micn1@an Farmer, 
and if, at. the end of one year, you are aot 
convinced that you have done better by ta 
king our advice, call on us for $2 ib cash, and 
the draft shall be honored. Don’t let the 
News be in the way. We will not arge our 
claims, but just enclose $2 in a lettter and di 
reet it to R. F. Johnstone, Micniean FaRMee 
Office at Detroit, and hereafter sleep with a 





clear conscience.” 


State News. 


According to the U. 8. census recently taken, 
Michigun is entitled to six Representatives in'Con. 
gress, This will require a re-districting of the 
State. 

—Lumbering in the north country is likely to 
very active this season. It is estimated that two 
hundred million feet of logs will be cut and driven 
down the Muskegon river during the coming win 
ter and spring, 

—A Lansing gentleman who has lately been to 
Gratiot county, states that a Mr. Stedman of that 
county raised on one half acre of land, by 
measurement, three hundred and eighty nushels 
of potatoes. No more starvation in Gratiot. 

—The people of Ionia are having a temperance 
revival in their village, and large. accessions are 
being made to the order of Good Templars. Some 
twensy-two members were received in one week. 

—An inexhaustable bed of gypsum is said to 
have been. discovered on Lake Huron, near Tawas 
city. It is of a better color than the Grand Rap 
ids, though its superior fertilizing qnalities are 
not yet established. 

—Rev. J. Banwell, formerly pastor of Christ’s 
Charch, in Owasso, has assumed the charge of the 
Episcop J soviety in East Saginaw. 

—Mr. Geo. Hoppin of Niles has lost sheep to 
the value of $100 by dogs, recently. This is said 
to be the great reason why more sheep are not 
kept in that vicini'y. 

—John A. Fuller of Hastings was seriously 
wounded by the accidental discharge of a gun, 
on the 4th instant. 

—The St. Joseph Traveler is offered for sale, 

—Negotiations are pending for the lighting of 
the village of Hillsdale with gas. 

—The manofacture of silt at Grand Rapids is 
being carried forward with great vigor. One 
company are now making about one handred and 
twenty five bushels per day, and are building large 
vats for solar evaporation, to be compieted by. the 
Ist of June next, 

—It is said that the census returns show that in 
eight towns in Cass county, during the year end- 
ing June Ist, 1860, there were born no less than 
forty two pairs of twins! 

—The Saginaw salt well bas reached the depth 
of 545 feet. The company are actively engaged 
in preparing for the erection of a large and suv- 
stantial block for the manufacture of salt. 

—The New Buffalo Independent has been diszon 
tinued. 

—A new map of Michigan is to be pub'ished by 
H. Farmer & Co. of this city, to be superior to 
any heretofore issued, 

—Geologists h:ve expressed the opinion that 
coal oil, or petroleum, would be found in the river 
delta above Saginaw City; which opinion has been 
recently contirmed while boring fur salt in that 
vicinity. 

—The St. Joseph (Michigan) Traveler says tha' 
“Enoch Hoyt, of that village, while out with his 
rifle, a few days siuce, e-pied a large Buffalo in 
his path, and wi:hout more ado shot bim down. 
This is the first buffalo, it is believed, ever shot 
in this State, and rather larger game than is gen 
era!ly funnd tuis side of the vast prairies eas: o 
the Rocky Mountains. The huge carcass, when 
dressed, weighed four hundred and eighty pounds 
and was extremely fat.” 





Foreign Events. 

European matiers are quieter than they have 
been, according to the news brought by the last 
steamer. Wheat and fluur are reporied as declin- 
ing in the London and Liverpool! markets, 

From France we learn that Count de Morny is 
to bear au autograph letter of advice from the 
rmperorto the Pope. The seize of Gaeta con- 
tinued. Francis II. is reported to have burst a 
bluod vessel; it wus generally thought that the 
place would full into the hands of the Piedmontese 
in avery short time, as the insnbordination of the 
chief of the Neapolitan troops was increasing. 

The king of Bavaria bas prepared a castle near 
Munich for the ex king of Naples. On one side 
it ie suid that a negotiation is going forward for 
the cession of Venctia, whiie another report states 
that Russia and the States of the Gerinan confede 
ration had entered into a guarantee to secure the 
Venetian States to Austria, as they were necessa- 
ry for the security of Germany. 

Reports also state that France has asked explan 
ations of Piedmont, whether, with its sanction, 
Garibaldi signifies his intention tu dtrack Venetia 
in the spring. The plan attributed io Garibaldi is 
tv land at Dalmatia, get into Montenegro, and 
raise the population, in order to compel ihe Aus- 
trians to keep a considerable force on that side, 
while the Piedmontese ure busy befure Venetia, 

A statement is current tvat the English gov. 
ernment bas intimated to Franve her intention of 


recognizing tie new kingdom, and Nupoleon had | 


signified bis williugu: ss, provided it be postpuned 
till the King of Naples evacuates Gaeta. 

Reactionary movements are at work, apd it fs 
said that five Neupulisan provinces are in a state 
of siege on account of the movements of auti-an- 
nexationists. The province of Alvazzi has parily 
risen in insu>rec:ion. 

THe AvstrRiaN Forces IN VENETIA.—The 
Augeburg Gazette gives interesting par.ivulars of 
ithe Austrian orces in Venetia, The garrison of 
Mantua consists of two battalions of the Don 
Miguel Regiment, two batialions of the Hess regi- 
ment, two battalions of the Pr: haska, and one of 
the Baden regimens, one battalion of Jagers, one 
squadren of Hussars and 600 artillerywen. Qoly 
a small force of 600 men are disiributed on the 
right bank of the Po, between Ostigla and Revere, 
The total number of troops in Venetia is about 
136,000 men, viz: 85 regiments of infantry, eavh 
3,000. strong, and §9 battalions of Jagers, each 
900 streug. This gives usa force of 122,000 fox 
infantry alone. .he cavalry is in proportivn to 
the infantry, and the artillery consists of 30 bat 
teries, (180 guns) of which six batieries (96 gains) 
are rifled. lu uddition, the 5th covps was daily 
expected, The largest garrisons are at. Venice 
and Verona, 
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storative in another column, 


General News. 


—The Bostonians broke up Redpath’s John Brown 
meeting called in that « ty at Tremont Temple. 

—The Northern Light brought $800,00u worth of gold 
from Califurnia fur New York on ber last trip. 

—Daniel E. Sickles, at the close of his Congressional 
term, will devote himself tu the law in New York. 

—Jobn Morrigey, the pugilist, is said to have become 
interested in the printing business, by having taken an 
interest in the Troy Budget. 

—The drama in New York and Philadelphia is favored 
with the reappearance of two old favorites, namely, 
Edwin Forrest and Charlotte Cushman, 

—The first skating of the season in Boston, was en- 
joyed on Friday, and large numbers availed themselves 
of the opportunity. 

--A breech loading revolver, to fire sixteen times, 
has been invented by Dr, Butler, of Marietta, Georgia. 

—The tallest man in Kentucky is John M. Baker of 
Brownsville, Caldwell county, whé measures seven feet 
three inches, and weighs 240 pounds. This giant is only 
twenty-three yenrs old, 

—No steerage passengers are permitted to land from 
the steam vessels that trade from New York, Philadel 
phia and Boston to Charlestun and Savannah. Two 
hundred and eignteen have been sunt back in eight days. 

—The bank bill which the Georgia Legislature has 
passed, auth rizes the suspension of specie payments in 
that State until December of 1861. All the banks sus- 
pended on Monday the 8d, 

—Ap train com d running from Owosso 
on the Lansing railroad, on Tuesday last. This is quite 
an event in the railroad history of the State. It is ex- 
pected that the whole route, with the exception of two 
or three miles will be in operation before the Legislature 
meets. 

—The Nutionsl Council of the Choctaw Indians have 
passed an ordinance to purchase 65,000 bushels corn, for 
the relief of such of their people as are suffering by rea- 
son of the severe drought of last summer. 

—A nativnal subseription has been-opened in Sicily tu 
purchase a villa in the Neighborhood of Palermo asa 
gift tv General Garibaldi, General Carini is the origi 
nator of the project. The Sicilians in Puris are taking 
part in it. 

- About twenty young gentlemen of New Orleans, 
wishing to display their Southern spirit, determined to 
wear no cloth but what was manufactured in a Southern 
State; so they bought some pieces of Kentucky jeans, 
and had it made up into suits; but, too late, they dis- 
covered that the Kentucky jears had been made in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

—The fabuicus wnicorn has been found by a traveler, 
He says it exists in the interior of Thibet, in India,where 
it is well known to the inhabitants. Itis the same as 
the unicorn of the Scriptures, and is mentioned by an- 
cient writers. It is said to be about the size of the 
horse, and extremely wild. It is seldom, if ever, 
caught. They have a horn projecting out frum their 
heud ‘They go in herds, and are to be met with onthe 
borders of the Great Desert, 

Iris a TruTH-TELLING label thut is upon De Land & 
Cu’s Saleratus, and it gives us great pleasure to say 
that this brand of Saleratus. is making muny friends 
among the intelligent housekeepers of this vicinity. Its 
perfect purity ought to recommend it, certainly. It can 
be procured from most grocers.and storekeepers.» Man- 
ufactured and fur sale at wholesale, at the Fairport 
Chemical Works, Fairport, Monrve Co., N. Y. 

— Statistics go to prove that tea is used more or less 
by one-half of the human-race—5vv,000,000 of people. — 
Theine is the peculiar organic principle which gives tea 
its value. Taken in small quantities, tea is healthful; 
but the extract of one ounce tuken per day, by one per- 
son, produces trembling uf the limbs and wandering of 
the mind. 

- The Commissioners of the Land Office at Washing- 
ton received a dispatch from Portland, Uregun, within 
twelve days from November 1, 1860. It was sent by 
way of Sucramento. 

—Darid Dule Owen, the geologist of Indiana died on 
the 18th ult., at New Harmuny, Indiana 

—aAdvices from Arizona meation the discovery of very 
rich gold mines near Pinsolto, Parties were realizi. g 
from $4.000 to $5,00U per month. Official dispatches for 
government are en route to Washington, 

—The Medina Sandstone is much used for paving and 
flagging the side walks in Detroit. 

—A new article of commerce has made its appearance, 
viz.: the leaves of sumach trees, several tons of which 
have been sold in Bangor, where they are used for tan- 
ning purposes. The price paid is about $30 per ton. 

—B, P. Shillaher, of Boston, so well known as Mrs. 
Partington, has been elected tu the Mussachusetis Legis- 
lature. 


—The family of Gov. Banks, of Massachusetts have 
left Walthau, for their home in Ilhinvis, 

—Neurly two hundred children and about fifty 
adults have died of diptheri., in the city of Steubenville, 
Ohi», since the first of January last. 

—The Erie Canal was closed on Wednesday for the 
season, 

- The U.S. frigate Constellation arrived in New York 
on Sunday lust, having in charge the bark Cora, captur-. 
ed off the cuust of Afri¢a, having on board 'W0 slaves.— 
The negrves were sent to Monrovia. 


—The Hon. Wm. Milward, M. C., from the fourth dis- 
trict of Philadelphia, broke his ankle recently while 
stepping from: hit carriage. A similar accident bef-Il 
Col. Brabson, M. C., from Tennessee, on the same day, 
under like circumstances, 





—The annual income of the Duke of Sutberland is 
nearly $2,0U0,000, 


—A London letter-writer says of the appearance of 
the Prinee of Wales on his landing at Plymouth: “ His 
Royal Highness looks browner, tutter, saucier, than when 
he quitted England. He cocked his baton one side in 
the most juunty style, on his landing, und he looked and 
smiled * volumes” at the pretty girs on the platform ar: 
ranged to welcome him, just a> though he had been se- 
verely practicing that surt of thing.” 

—The Western Lunatic Asylum, at Hopkinsville, 
Ky., was burned on Friday of last week. The patients, 
some two hundred and fifty in number, were rescued, 
with the exception of one, who was burned to death.— 
The bui.ding cust $200,000, 

—George P. Fisher, :he Republican Congressman elect 
from Delaware, was Private Sécretry to Jubn Ulayton, 
when the luiter was Secretary of State. 

—In the fumily of Lord Brougham several instances of 
remarkuble longevity oceur,, The most singular is that 
of cne of his coilatteral ancestors, born in 1688, and dying 
ing 17:9, when Lord Brougham was cleven yeas old, 
and connected in two individuals the reigus of Charles 
IL. and Victoria. Lord Broughum’s grandmother lived to 
the ange of ninety-three and his muther:tu eighty-nine, 

—The Debts of the several States of Europe at the 
close of June, 1860, were as tullows; Greate Britain, 
$5,865,000,000 , France, $2,850,000,000 ; Russia, $1,745,000,- 
OUU; Austria, $1,600,000400 ; Spain, $1,050,000,000; Prus- 
sia, $284,00iK,0005 Portugal, $ 94,00U400; Turkey, $135- 
000,000 ; Belgium $100,000,000, 

—The Winans Brothers, of Bultimore, are now making 
their arrangements to begin, ut any early day, the con- 
struction of another steawer afler thy moilel and make 
of the one that for a year or two past, has attracied 


will be 700 feet long, and will be prope'led by two wheels 
driven by eight engines of immense power, She will 








have a space two bundred feet long and thirty in diame. 
ter. The main shaft will, accordiug to the specification, 
weigh thirty tons. The new ship will bé constructed 
with high pressure engines, and the builders have no 
doubts of success, ’ 

—During the remarkably wet summer of the current 
year, according to the English journals, rains fell on 61 
days out of 92, fog prevailed during 41 days, hail fell on 
18 days. 

—The Bronze Foun‘ry at Munich has just completed 
the cast of Rogers’ two doors for the Capito) of Washing 
ton. They are devoted to the histury of Columbus, 
which is told in compartments not unlike those of the 
Gates of the Baptistery of Florence. Between each com- 
partmentare niched busts of all who have written on 
Columbus; among these, a fine head of Washington 
Irving. Around are’ statues of men connected with 
os and at the top of each door is the head of an In- 

ian, 





Religious Items. 

—Twenty-five thousand one hundred and fifty. 
six copies of the Bible were sold in Constantino- 
ple in the year 1859 being more than double the 
sales of the preceding year, 

—The Bishop of Ancona, baving issued a cir- 
cular probibiting the burial of the Piedmontese 
soldiers in consecrated ground, he has been re- 
quested to leave the town. 

—A church bell of glass, fourteen inches in di- 
ameter, has recently been placed in the tur- 
ret of the chapel at Grange, Borrowdale, Cumbere 
land, England. 

—There are no less than one thousand union 
prayer meetings in the United States, eight bun- 
dred in England, four hundred in Ireland, and 
three bundred in Scotland and Wales, and the 
followers of Christ are becoming more and more 
united in Him. 

—Atthe recent Anniversary of the Massachu. 
setts Baptist Convention, a committee was ap- 
pointed tu secure a suitable memuir of the late 
venerable Dr. Snarpof Boston, A good biography 
of Dr. Sharp will be welcumed by many outside 
of his denowination. ‘ 

—At Spelow, in Austria, in the disirict of Se: 
mille, furty eeven persons embraced Protestantism 
in a single day. They were, for the most part ar- 
tisans. Since the beginning of the year these 
Cubversions have been very numerous among the 
worki. g clusses of Eastern Bohemia. 

—The O. S. Presbyterian Church, in Illinois, 
namber 165 ministers, 289 churches and a mem- 
bership of 13,057. Owe thousand of these are the 
recent converts from Romanism under Fother 
Chiniquy’s guidance. The New‘Schovlihas 155 
Mministeis, 168 churches, with a membership of 
9021. 

—In Bologna, one of the most ancient and 
strongest fortresses uf the Romish faith, a Protea- 
tant has purchased the l’alace of Sixtus the Fifth, 
and hus ariauged the Palace of the Pontiff for the 
celebration vf worshi; under the Protestaut form, 
A pastor tron Geneva bas held service there for 
four or five months, and has already gathered 
around b:m quite a flourishing little society. 

—In Belgium, a few years ago, there was but 
one Protestant or Evangelical church nit. Now 
there are between thirty and furty, and a Protes 
tant population of at least ten thousand, gathered 
to a mao, almust, out of the Romish chuicn. This 
is the result of missionary work commenced only 
sowe fifteen years ago, au@ quietly yet zealously 
prosecuted, There is room in that land tor far 
more laborers than are likely to be obtained. 

—On the 4th of March last, a most interesting 
Missiopary Meeting was held in Constantinuple 
Turkey, in commemoration of the Fiftieth Auni, 
veisary of the American Missiouary Board. In 
the A-sembly fourtven different countries, and 
ue. rly every Protestant denomination were repre- 
senied. It was a remarkable meevirg, especially 
in the spirit of Gospel charity and intercommunien 
uf tue different denomivations which prevailed. 

—The American Bible Society has eleven col- 
Purteurs, native ltalia.s, eugaged in this work, 
and issuid to be doiug more in that interesting 
fivid at the present time than any other Bible 
Society in the world, It acts through the Swiss 
Ianau Commiitee, of which the celebrated Col. 
Tronchiu and Dr. Merle D’Aubigae are members, 
The Bibles are printed ia Northern Italy, and have 
the double advantage of the Italian impriut and 
circulation through natives of the cvuntry. 

—A recent let er from Constantinople alludes 
very briefly to what may prove an important 
muvement:—Quite recently, it is said, 40,000 Ar- 
menians have proposed :o form an Armenian 
Episcopal Church. Dropping all the errors and 
8 ipc<rstitions which have crept into the Church, 
hey propuse to go back to Gregory, their patron 
saint, who flourished iu the fifib century, and 
adopt the doctrines and rites current in the 
church of that early age. 





A TE 

New Motive Power.—VThe Paris correspondent of 
the London Séar states that the whvls of the 
Svientitie world isin a state of revolution at the 
aare prospect of tre success obtainable by M, 
L-noir’s new motive power, for which we have 
been prepared for many mouths past. Tue trial 
has been made.at last, and the result has excited 
‘he greatest interest throughout Paris. Ae usual 
in all great discoveries, that made by M. Lenoir is 
founded upon the simplest fact ia science, being 
merely the application apon a large scale of one 
of the elementary experimen's of chemistry—that 
of the syothesis of water ia the radistor, He has 
simply uw ilized the priaciple of the expausion of 
air when at a lofty temperature, by means of com- 
bastion through the spirk of induction of hydro- 
gen. The econumy produced is calculated at not 
oot l-ss than forty per cent by the suppression of 
the boiler, the chimney and the o her accessories 
hitherto used in the con-truction of steam engines, 
The machine itself offers a saving of thirty per 
cent. Several engines, varying from five to ten 
horse power, constructed by Marions, bave been 
dispatched to England and Belgium, M. Har- 
dou:n has ordered one of twenty hurse power for 
the works turrying on iu the Isthmus of Suez.— 
This new machine, which seems to bave realized 
every dream of the iaveator and manufacturer, by 
offering an immense result of power in exchange 
for a merely nominal supply of fuel, is abut to be 
tried on some of the French railways, ‘Ux il then 


the attention of the marine world. ‘Ihe new steamer! it would be prematare to pronounce the assertions 
made by the inventor and his friends as the result 
of proof, 
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Foreign Miscellany. ~~ 


The Empress of the Fiench is now visiting 
England and Scotland incognito—that is, she bas 
taken the name of Countess de la Motte Benvron, 
and dropped the imperial insignia for 9 time. 

A Portuguese giant, represented to be upwards 
of cight feet bigh, has arrived at Madrid, and is 
about to be exhibited. 

Prince Napoleon’s proposed trip to this country 
is again talked of in Paris, and now appears to be 
fully decided upon. Asupon the occasion of bis 
trip to the Arctic Sea, he will be accompanied by 
several men of letters, professors snd artists. 


The French Bishops are issuing strong protests 
agaivst the Sardinian usurpation of the Roman 
States. Amongst others, Monseigneur St. Marc 
Archbishop of Rennes, gives the following in 
structions to his clergy: “Yuu will no: fail to 
stigmatize, with all the indignation of a Catholic 
ard a Breton heart, the violence, treachery, cal 
uninies, cowardice, cheating, bypocrisy—in a 
word, the crimes of every nuture which are com 
mitted in lialy, in cont mpt of all that was ever 
most sacred among men—religion, justice, con- 
science and honor” 

The late decree of the French government rais- 
ed the tax on tubacco to 20 per cent. This move. 
ment, which increases to a great extent the income 
of the Imperial Government from this source, is 
looked upon by the users of the article as ex: reme- 
ly burdensome, and it is reported that consider 
able discontent bas already manifested itselt 
among the working classes on the subject. 

A letter to an English paper from the scene of 
the war in China, states that when the French, 
afier a terrible struggle bad possees: d themselves 
of the large fort, they found in a corner & manda- 
rin surrvunded by a detachment of Chinese in 
fantry. He was greatly excited, and endeavored 
both by language and gestures, to induce bis sol 
diers to return to the combat, Nut succeeding, 
he declared he would not survive such disgrace, 
and then ent bis throat with nis sword. He bad 
to make three gashes before he succeeded in his 
purpose, As a general rule, the Cnoinese dv not 
seem to fear death, 

Major O'Reilly, one of the principal officers ot 
the famous Irish Brigade, lately arrived in Lon- 
don, bas published a letter addressed to the Times, 
stating in a most positive manner that the Irish 
prisoners of war are being transmitted to their 
homes at the expense of the Puntitical govern 
ment and the Irish people. Ihe facts of their 
utter des itution, aud the aid extended them by 
the Sardinian and English governments, are tou 
well established to be thus overthrown by a8 igle 
interesied deuvial. It is very natural, that fi wing 
they have becn egregivusly fouled, no means 
should be left untried to better their position 


Car! Benson, in one of his recent letters, gives 
the fol owing biat to bourding house keepers: 
“When a man bas read many Frenovh pecuileto:s 
lately, he geis in the habit of spreading his bat- 
ter very fine, making a li tle of it go a great way. 


A. descendent of the great Ceaci family is about 
to Lring a law suit at Rome for pussession of tae 
family estates and the famvus Borghese palace, 
which was cupfiscated after the death of the in- 
famous duke and, the execution of his famous 
daughter aud ber brothefs. 


Nikas Fegousser, the Kiug of «' yssinia, 2as ex- 
press.d himself favorabi t the coustructiun ot 
the Suez Caual, ina leiter to Monsieur Lesseps, 
the projector of that undertaking. 


M. Mariette, the Egyptian archeologist, has re- 
cently disentombed the sarcophagus and mammy 
of an Egyptian Priucess, which is tv be preserved 
in a natural wuseum abuut to be erected by the 
Viceroy of Alexandria. 


The Admiral commanding the Austrian fleet in 
the Adriatic has been put under arrest, on a charge 
Of mulversation. 


et Lord Palmerston, the prime minister of 
England, thus gracetully and heartily alluded to 
tLe welcome given to the Prince of Wales, ina 
Speech delivered at Salter’s Hall: 

“You have alluded to an event which has awa- 
kened the deepest interest in the mind of every 
Englishman. I mean the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to the North American continent, Ii was 
to be expecied tuat whew toe future hope of Eng- 
land visited the sutjects of Her Majesty in our 
North American provinces, he should be received 
with that enthusiactic affection which become a 
loyal and attacbed people. Our anticipations 
have not been disappointed. The reception of 
the Prince has beeu worthy of the people who 
Gave it, and hunorable to the fawily of which he 
is so distinguished a member; and we may hope 
that that visit wiil cement more closely those ties 
which, I uus:, are long destined to biud together 
that portion uf the Queen’s dominions aud the 
mother country. But we had not an equal rigut 
to expect that when nis Royal Highness visited 
the United States, he would be received wiih any 
thing more than the courtesy whica civilized na- 
tions uccord to distinguished members of the 
reigning family of another country. 

“But Il must say it has been most gratifying to 
Witness the cordiality, the beartfe!t kindness, the 
geucrous huspitality, and I may say the enthu 
Biustic delight with which that illostrious Priuce 
was welcomed by our cousius in the United States. 
(Cheers.) They have shown themsclves, indeed, 
to be a noble and generous peuple—they have 
shown that they have not forgotten the common 
Stuck fiom which they and we have sprung; and 
in spite of events waich, if not buried in oblivion, 
Migut have prodaced some slight alienation be 
tween us, they received uur future soverei go—and 
T trust that fuiure may be long‘ distant—th. y re: 
Ceived the eldest sun of our gracious sovereiga, 
HOt usif he wasa stranger belonging to anvither 
laud, but as if he had been boru in their own Re 
Public. (Cheers) 1 trust, gentlemen, that ‘the 
remeuwbrance ot the geuerous kindness thus ex 
hibited by the people of te United States wil 
Cver be cherished by the people of these kingdoms, 
I believe the memory of tbe Prince’s visit will 
long survive in the breast of the American bation 
And that these macual recollecticns will tend more 
Closely than ever to kuit together thuse two grea: 
brauches of the noble and I will suy illustrious 


[MPORTANT To STOCK’ GROWERS. 
Taz Ta1gp Vo.ume of the 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, 
Commences January Ist, 1861. 

It is devoted exclusively to matters relating to.the 
care and manag of our d tic animals and is by 
far the largest, cheapest and ‘most widely circulated pa 
per of the kind in the world, No stuck grower can aF- 
ForD ee without it. 

irty two octavo handsomely Til 
trated. Published Monthly. tay Park i, New 
York, at 1.00 per err in advance, Specimen copies 
tis. D. C. LINSLEY, Editor and Proprietor. 
49-8t OTIS F. RB. WAITE, Associate Editor 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 
on SUBSCRIBER continues to breed and ship to 
order, pure bred Cugster: Waite Pics, ef the Dest 
quality. SETH A, BUSHNELL 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., Ohio, Dec. ist, 1860. 49-6w 


A BRILLIANT ANTI-SLAVERY NOVEL. 
HARRINGTON: 


A Story of True Love. 


By the author of “ Wuat Cnzer?” “Tux G@nost,—A 
Cueistmas Story,” “Loss anp Gain,” 
“A Taxes or Lynn,” &o, 
This work is undoubtedly the most intensely inter- 
esting novel yet written in this country. 














OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The new novel of * Harrington, a Story of True Love,” 
published by Thayer & Eldridge of his city, is having a 
great demand. Itvis a p.oduction which needs but the 
perusal of a chapter to ensure the attention of the rea- 
der tu the close. Though a novel it deals in realities, 
Its churacters ure drawa with a master hand, and its 
plots and incidents well managed. The buok comes in 
gvod iime, and will doubtless svon be found on every 
well suppliea literary table.-—Boston Atlus, 

Thayer & Eldridge, 114 and 116 Washington Street, 
Boston, have just pub isheu “ Hargineton; A Tale of 
True Love. By the author of What Cheer, The Ghost 
A Tale of Lynn, &c it makes a handsomely printed 
volume vf 553 pages, and from beginning to end is 
marked by rare descriptive power, and 1s all alive with 
thrilling interest. Since the publication vf “ Unele 
Tom’s Cabin,” ‘no novel relating to. slavery has been 
published equalling “ Harrington,” ia exciting incidents 
and fascinating delineations. Its scenes are drawn from 
the startling events of vur own times, without excess of 
coloring; und its personal references will be sure to 
excite curivsity and ertend its sule. All the friends of 
freedom should not only read it, but endeavor to obtain 
for it the widest circulation. It is the “sensation book” 
of the sea-on.—Buost.n Liberator. 

Mr. W. D. O'Connor's new novel “ Harrington,” is the 
best Anti slavery sargument,in the form of a fiction, 
yet issued trum the American Press. Lt is 
worth a duzen of Uncle ‘Tum.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, ; 


The work is comprised in a handsome work of 558 
pages, printed un nice pose and eleguntly and substan. 
tiaily buund in muslin, riew $1.25, 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To sell this work, tv whom liberal terms will be given. 
Its sale will be immense, and those whu have no lucra- 
tive employment or are already engaged in the sale of 
bouks, should not fail tu lake hold of it, as money can 
be made very fast in its sale. 

Sumple copies sent by mail, post paid on receipt of the 
price. Adure s ~ 

THAYER & ELDRIDGE, Publishers, 
48.5t 116 Washington Street, Boston, 


CONSTITUTION 


UNITED STATES. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington St., Boston, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A HISiO&RY AND aNALYSIS 


OF THE 


Constitution of the United States, 


With a full account of the Confederation which prece 
ded it; of tue Debates and Acts of the Convention 
which Framed it; of the Judicial Decisions which 
have construed i.; with Papers and ‘Tavies Lilusira- 
tive uf the Activn of the Guvernwent and the Peuple 
under it. 

By NATHANIEL C. TOWLE, of the Washington Bar. 

12mo. Price $1.25. 

This book gives a clear ani fuli accuvunt of the De- 
bates in tue Conrention which adypted our Coustitu- 
tiun, and of the plans for a Cunstitution proposed by 
Madison, Rundolph, Pinckney, Hamilton, and others. 








It relates what the fyunders of our government said 
and wrote in regard tou it, and gives an impartial history | 
of the various events aud measures which led to its ture | 
mytivn, The publishers believe it will proyea most ' 
useful and interesting book, and indispensable to all whe | 
wish tv understand our political institutions, They ask | 
particular attention to the fullowing testimonial tv its | 

alue:— 
' From Hon, Hannibal Hamlin, 

“J have examiued your Histury aud Analysis of the 
Constitution, und find it well adapted to tue purpose 
suggested in the preface, Lt miust prove a valuable 
work tor the scuolar, the Statesman, and the legal pro- 
fession, und will be usetul lo a fwho desire a correct un 
derstanding of the Constitution of tue Republic in 
which we tive.’ 

From Theophiius Pursons,L. L. D, Dune Professor 
yf Luw in Hureud University. 

“This small volume embodies the results of wide re- 
search und of intelligent industry, and contains a vast 
amount of interesung and valuable in ormation., Lt is 
indispensable to every one who desires to understand 
the furmution, the construction, und the operativn of 
our national Constitution.” 

From Hon, W. P. ee oot U.S. Senator from 
uine. 

“A compilation, such as this appears w be, is much 
needed, aud 2 have no dyubt thal 45% ext buvk the 
work will be of great value. The plan is a guud one, 
and, so tur as L cun judge, has been tuubtully curried out, 
By tracing the history of euch clause of Lhe Constituuon, 
together with the reusons tur its aduption, aud append 
ing the jusicial construction, UW asy, under ole Lead, 
you will present at une view @ mass of important intore | 
matiun wuich cuuld vnly be vtherwise wequired at a | 
great expense of time anu labor.” 


From Hon D. 8. Dickinson, formerly U. S. Senator 
une Governur ay New York, 

“] heve exawined the geleral plan uf the work you | 
propose to publish, und, sv dar as 4 con judge trou the | 
pretace, table of conten, and specimen sheets before | 
ine, L regard it with exceeding fuver, With your plaa 
successfully executed, i caunot fail to be r.picte with 
interest and instruction, and 1 shall, tur one, await its 
publication with anxiety.” 

“We heartily commend this useful work as calculated 
to promote atieation to the elements of constitutivnal 
law. Lt is @ patriotic duty, devulving on uyery gust 
citizen, to enaeavor to understand tue theury of the 
Feu ral Constitution, and we knew of no mere aulnen: 
tic sources of intormativn than the words of its tuund- 
ere "Boston Lost, 

“ ‘Phis is a political panuel of a new and superior or- 
der, wnd of mure than 4 temporary use or interest. Mr 
Towle hus executed bis scheme with cure und pkill, aud 
bas given us @ work which presents ia u convenient 
form, both tor stuay and reierence, such & ups of intyr- 
nation und documents 48 is nowhere else brought wo- 
gether in such @ compactand useful form.” —Bugwu 
worliner, 45-86 


MERICAN STOCK JOURNAL.—Tue 
A ‘Tuinp VOLUME com Jabuary ist, isul. 
Devoted to matters reluting ty dumestic aniuals, The 
lurgest snd Cheapest paper of the kind in the world. 
Published Monthly, at No. 2b Park Kiw, New York. 
Price $1.00 per year in advance. Specimen copies 
gratis. LD é LINSLBY, Editor and Proprietor, 

















49 4t OTIS F. KR, WALTE, Associate Muitur. 
Hlorse i-owers, Whreshers and 
Cleaners! 


{01S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
P Horse (tread) Powers, Peuse’s Excelsior Powers. 
orn and Cub Mills, Corp Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Uircular Saw Mills, Leunurd Sinith » 
Smut Muchines, PENFLELDS, 





No. 108 Woodward Ave., Jietroit. 


Cure Cough; Cold, Hoarseness, Influ- 
enea, any Ir ion or Soreness of 
the Throut, Relieve the Hacking 
Cough in Consumption, Bronch- 
Asthma, dnd Catarrh. 
Clear and give strength to 


the voice 
PUBLIC 






of 
SPEAKERS 
and SINGERS, 


Few are aware of the importance of checking a cou 
or “common cold” in its first stage; that which in the 
beginning would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, 
svon attacks the Lungs “Brown's Bronchial Troches,’ 
contuining demulcent ingredients, allay Pulmonary and 
Bronchial Irritation. 


“That trouble in my Throat, (for which 


the ‘ Troches’ are a specific) have made me 


BROWN'S 
often a mere whisperer.” 
Troches)| N. P. WILLIS. 
= I recommend their use to Pusiic Sprax- 


BRU WN’S| ers, 
REV. E. H. CHAPIN, 
‘TKroches| “Have proved extremely serviceable for 


HoarseEngss.” 
BROWN'S 


KEV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
“Almost instant relief in the distressing 
Troches|labor of breathing sat to Asthma,” 
REV. A. C. EGGLESTON, 





BROWN’S| “Contain no —* anything —. 
’ 
Troches Chemist, Boston, 
“A simple and pleasant combination for 
BROWN ’S| Coughs, bo.” 
DR. G. F. BIGELOW, 
Troches' Boston. 
“ Beneficial in Bronchitis.” 
BROWN'S Dk. J. FLW. Lane 
Troches| “I have prove’ them excellent for Whoop 
ing Cough.” REV. H. W. WARREN, 
BROWN'S 


Boston, 
* Beneficial when compelled to speak suf 
Troches|fering frum Cold” 
REV. 8. J. ANDERSON, 
BROWN’S St. Lout 


18, 
“Hfectual in removing Hoarseness and Ir 
Trochesiritatiun of the Throat, so common with 
Speakers and Singers. 


BROWN’S Prof. M. STACY JOHNSON, 
Grange, Ga. 
Troches Teacher of Music, Southern 
Female College. 
BROWN’'S| “Great benefit when taken befure and af- 


ter preaching as they prevent Hoarseness, 

‘Rroches)|From their past etfect, 1 think they will be 

of permanent advantage to me.” 

BROWN'S REV. E. ROWLEY, A. M. 

President o! Athens College, Tenn. 

Troches|g@7Sold by all Druggists at TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS A BOX. 3 
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MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


{ yy and after Monday, Nov. 26th, 1860, Passenger 
Trains will run as follows: 

FROM DETROIT~ Mau anp Express PasskNcER.— 
Daily except Sunday, at 10.20 A. M., arriving in 
Toledo 1.20 P. M.- Adrian 1.50 P. M, connecting 
with Express Train tur Chicago, arriving in Caica 
go, at 11.00 P. M. 

CuivaGo AnD Cincinnati Expness.—Daily except 
Sunday, at 9.30 P. M., arriving Toledo at 12.30 A. 
M.—Adrian 1.20 A. M, connecting with Express ; 
Train for Chicago, arriving Chicago at 10.30 A. M, 

FROM 'TOLEDO—Cuicaco Exrress.—Via Old Road, 
diily except Mondays at 12.15 A. M., ariiving at 
Chicagy at 10.30 A. M, 

Western Mart anp Day Express.—Daily except 
Sundays, ut 12.40 P. M., via Old Road, arriving at 
Chicago 11.00 P. M. 

Ai Line AccoMMoDATION.—Daily except Sundays, 
at 9.00 A. M., arriving ut Elkhart 6 80 P. M., Chi- 
cago 11.00 P.M. . 

Jackson AccomMODvATION.—Daily eye Sundays, 
at 150 P. M. arriving at Jackson 6 1d P. M., Ad 


rian 3.45 P M, 

FROM CHICAGO- Malt anp Express —Daily except 
Sundays, via Old Road, at 6.00 A. M, arriving To 
ledy at 340 P.M) Detrvit via Adrian at 600 P.M. 

New York Exeress.—Daily except Saturdays, at 
6.30 P. M., arriving Toledo 4.20 A. M., Detroit via 
Adrian ut 6.15 A. M, 

FROM ADRIAN—For Jacxson,—At 9.15 A. M, and 
3.15 A. M., Daily except Sundays, arriving Juck- 
sop 11.15 A. M. and 6.15 P. M. ; 

For Derroit.—At 3.03 A. M. and 2.35 P. M., arriv- 
ing Detroit at 6.15 A. M.. and 6 00 P, M. 
CONNECTIONS: 

Trains connect at TOLEDO with Cleveland & Toledo 
R. R. for Sandusky. Cincinnati, Norwalk, Cleveland, 
Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Niagara Falis, Aloany, N. York, 
Bostun, Pittsburg, Harrisburg and Philadelpbia—wita 
Dayton and Michigan Road, tor Daytun, Hamilton and 
Cincinnati - with Wabash Valley Road, for Fort Wayne 
and poinis Southwest—At DE rROIT with Grand Trunk 
Ruliway, for Sarnia, Toronty, Prescott, Moutreal, Que- 
bee, Portland and Boston—with Great Western Ruilway 
for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, New York, and Bus 
ton, also with the Detroit and Milwaukee Rail Road, for 
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W. E. BRAMAN & COS 


FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES. 





The want of a simple, practicable, and reliable 
SEWING MACHINE 


at a reasonable price has long been keenly felt, and we 


confidently assert that never before the introduction of 
this machine has the want been fully supplied. True, 
there have been great. numbers of ghee machines 
hawked about the conntry—so cheap that the 

no preston! use to any one save the “agents” who have 
robbed the people, by their worthless articles, of many 
# hard earned dollar; and many persons have becotne 
almost disgusted with every thing in the shape of Sew- 
ing Machines Yet they know there are really good 
and useful machines, but they have heretofore been 
controlled by monopolists and held at such extravagant- 
ly high prices as to exclude them from the class most in 
need of them; and their intricate mechanism and deli- 
cate adjustments require more tine to master and keep 
in order than can be spared from other duties. We 
have submitted this machine to the critical judgment 
of the best mechanics and operators, by all of whom it 
has been pronounced to be one of the 


BEST MACHINES IN THE MARKET. 


This, together with the flattering manner in which it 
has been received wherever introduced, leads us to con- 
fidently put it before you on its own merits, and though 
sold at a tow price it will be found equal to the most ex 
p nstve machines in all respects, and inthe following 
particalars superior: 

1, In its simplicity of construction and ‘action, and 
consequent non liability to get out of order. 

2. In the facility with which it works on all kinds of 
fabrics, from the finest to the coarsest kinds of eluth. 

8 Inthe ease with which one may learn to use it, 
from its working equally well whichever way the wheel 
is turned. 

It makes the celebrated Elastic Double Lock Stitch, 
without the objectionable “ ridge” on the under side. 

Cotton, silk and Jinen are used directly from the origi 
nal spools, both for the upper and under threads,thus obvi- 
ating the trouble of rewinding on to “bobbins” asi n 
most other machines, 

Persons visiting the city are respectfully invited to 
call at cur S.lesroo:ns and give this machine a cateful 
exainination, or send fora circular containing full des- 
cription of it. 

e will send machines, with full directions for use, to 
any part of the country. 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 


Local and Traveling Agents wanted, 
en with fair business tact. with but small capital, 
can readily clear from $1500 tu $2,000 per annum. 


WM, D. MANN & CO., 
No. 4 Mernr. Buiock, 
Cor. Jefierson and Woudward Ave's, 
P. O. Drawer 881. 28-ly Detroit, Mich. 


BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE 


AND THE 
BRITISH KEWIE WS, 


L. SCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, continue to publish 
the following leading British Periodicals, vig: 


THE LONDON QUARTERL ¥ (Conservative). 

THE EDINBURGH RE VIEW ( Whig). 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free Church.) 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 

BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE ( Tory.) 








The present critical state of European affairs will ren- 
der these publicutions unusually interesting during the 
forthcoming year. They will oceupy a middle ground 





Grand Kapids, Grand Haven, and intermediate stations. 
ALADKIAN with trams for Mourve and Detroit and 
Jackson, At WHITE PIGEON with trains fr Cone | 
stuntine and Three Rivers. At ELKILART, with train! 
fur Gushev, Ligouier, Randalville, and station on Air 
Line Ruad—at the Crossing of the New Albany and Sa 
leu: Kou, with trains for Latayette, Green Castle, and 
New A'buny—At CHICAGU, with Chicago and Rock 
Island, Galena, Milwaukee, Ciicago, Burlingwn ond 
Quincey—North West Kailway— Chicago, Alin and St. 
Louis, Lilinvis Central, and to all points West .nd South, 

Er Trains are run by Chicayo time, which is Twenty 
Minutes slower than Detroit tine. ? 

8 Woodrutf’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
night trains on this route 

JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
(iBNEKAL Supt, Tuledy, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detrvit 7-tf 


THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY, 
AND HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER. 
A MONTHLY PERIODICAL devoted to the Dissem- 





‘ination of Practical and Ketiable Iniormation on the 


Culture of Fruits, FLowkes, CULINARY VEGETABLES, 


} and Urnanenial Trees and Shrubs; On the Management 


of Hot and Greenhouses, Vinerivs, Orchard and Forcing 
Houses, and un the Culture of Exotic Fruits and Flow- 
ers; and Lundsca « Gardents g, Rural Architecture, and 
Rustic Adurnments. And to turnishing the Latest Dis- 
coveries, Linprovements, and Inventions uf Horticulta- 
ral charucter in the kindred Arts and Sciences, such us 
Bowny, Entomology, Chemis ry, Mechames & And’ 
alsu, w afford un effective and econumical Advertising 
Medium to Nurserymen, Flosists, &e. 
EDITED BY 'rHOMAS MEEHAN, 

Formerly Heal Gardener to © lvb Cope, Esq , at Spring, 


between'the hastily written news-items, crude specula- 
tions, and flying rumors of the daily journal, and the 
ponderous tome of the future historian, written after 
the living interest and excitement of the great political 
events of the time shall have passed away It is to 
these periodicals that readers must look for the only in- 
telligible and reliable bistory of current events, and as 
such, in addition to their » ell established literary scien- 
tific, and theological character, we urge them upon the 
consideration of the reading public, 
EARLY COPIES, 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British 
publishers gives addi ional value to these Reprints, in- 
asmuch 9s they can now be placed in the hands of sub+ 
scribers about as suon as the original «ditions. 


TERMS, 
Per ann, 


For any one of the four Reviews......-...$3 WW 


For any two of the four Reviews ...-....- 5 00 
For any three of the four Reviews........ 7 00 
Por all tour of the Reviews .......-...... 8 00 
For Black wood’s Magazine ....... ° - 300 
For Blackwood and one Review ......--. 5 00 
For Black woo! and two Reviews.-...-. «- 700 
For Black woud and three Reviews -....-- 9 00 


For Bluckwood and the four Reviews....10 00 
Money current in the State where issued will be re- 


ceived ut par. 
CLUBBING, 


y were of | 





A discount of twenty-five per cent, from the above 
prices will be allowed to CLons ordering foor or mere 
of any one or more of the sbeve works. Thus; Four 
copies of Black wood, or of one Review, will be sent to ! 
one address for $9; four copies of the fuur Reviews and 


POSTAGE, 





brovk und at the Bartram Botanic Garden, near Phi 
adelphia; Graduate of the Royal Botanic Garden, | 
Kew, London, England; Member of the Acudemy of 
Nutural’ Sciences, ed 4 Rar — — 
Book of Ornamental Trees, &c.” Assisted by an able | 
Corps Sf AM ERIUAN aud’ FOREIGN CUORKKES- . 
POS DENTS. 

1t is published on the first of every month, at the of- 


fice 
No. 23 NORTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
where all Jusiness comaiunieatiuns should be addressed, 


Terms of Subscription, 
One copy fur one year, payable ia advance oo+- $1 4 


‘Two copies aaindl 
Five ad » ---- 4 00 
Tea o ow “ ae 7 ow 
Fifteen ad “* bad ---- 10 0 


‘Twent #* * 3 * ----12 00 

war The THIRD VOLUME commences on the first of 
January, 1861. Sumple copies furnished yratis on ap- 
plication. 48-4 


ANDRE LExOY'S NU «SERIES, 
At ANGERS, France. 








| 
| 
| 
Black wood for $380; and sv on, | 


In all the principal cities an? towns these works will 
be delivered FREE OF POSTAGE, When sent by 
mail, the postage to any part of the United States will 
be but Twenty-fiur centea year for Blick wood, and but 
Fourteen Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the five Periodi- 
cals above named js $31 per annum. 

Remittances for at y of une above publications should 


always be addressed, post paid, to the Publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
48 , No. 04 Guld Street, New York. 





TO CONSUMPTIWV ES. 

HE Advertiser, having been restored to yealth in a | 
T few weeks by a very simple remedy, after having 
suffered several years with # severe lung affection, and 
that dread disease, Consauption—fs anxiuus to make 
known to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure. 

To all who desire it, he will send a copy of the pre- 
scription nsed (free of charge), with the directions for 
preparing an’ using the same, which they will find a 
eure Cure for Consumption, Astuma, Broncuitis, &c, 
The only udject of the advertiser in sending the Pre | 


scription is to benef: the afflicted, and spread infurma- | 








HE PROPRIETOR OF THESE NURSERIES, the 
most extensive in the world, has the honor to inform 
his ownerous friends and the public that cis Cutalogue 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shirwhs, hoses, Seed- 
fig F uit Stocks, &c., tor t e present season, is now 
ready and at their dispusul. Apply to 
| BRUGUIERE & THEBA! D, 


40 8t.am 51 Cedir Street, New York. 


tion which he conceives to be invaluable, and he hopes | 
|.every sufferer will try his reme:ly, as it will cust them | 
| nothing, and muy prove a blessing. 
Parties wishing the prescription will please address 
Rev. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburgh, 


44-ly Kings county, New York. 


——— 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE AMALGAMATION oF LANGuaGnEs.—There is a grow- 
ing tendency in this age to appropriate the most ex- 
pressive words of other languages, and after a while to 
Incorporate them into our own; thus the word Cephalic 
which is from the Greek, signifying “for the head,” is 
now becoming popularize: in connection with Mr, 
Spalding’s great Headache remedy, but it will soon be 
used in a more general way, and the word Cephalic will 
become as common’ as Hlectrotype and many others 
whose distinction as foreign words has been worn away 
by common usage until they seem “native and to the 
manor born.” 








’ardly Realized. 


Hi ‘ad ‘n ‘orrible ‘orrible ‘eadache this hatternoon, 
hand I stepped into the hapothecaries hand says hi to 
the man, “Can you hease me of an ‘eadache?™ “Does 
it hache ‘ard,” says ’e. “ Hexceedingly,” says hi, hand 
upon that ’e gave me a Cephalic Pill, hand ‘pon me,onor 
it cured me so quick that I ’ardly realized ['ad ‘ad am 
*eadache, 





Ger" Heapvacnse is the favorite sign by which nature 
makes known any deviation whatever from the natural 
state of the brain, and viewed in this light may be 
looked on as a safeguard intended to give notice of dive 
ease which might otherwise escape attention, till too 
late to be remedied; and its in:lications should never be 
neglected. Headaches may be classified under two 
hames,viz: Symptomatic and Idiopathia. Symptoms of 
Headache is exceedingly common and is the precursor 
of a grext variety of diseases, among which are Apoplexy, 
Gout, Rhematisin and all febrile diseases. In its ner- 
vous form it is sympathetic of di of the st hb 
constituting sick headache, of hepatic diseases consti- 
tuting bilious headache, of worms, constipation and 
other disorders of the bowels, as well as venal and utere 
ine affections, Disease of the Heart are very frequently 
attended with Headavhes; Anwmiu and plethora are 
also affections which frequently occasion headache.— 
Idiopathic Headache is also very common, being usually 
distinguished by the name of nervous headache, some- 
times coming on suddenly in a state of apparently sound 
health and prostrating at once the mental and physical 
energies, and in other instanses it comes on slowly here 
alded by depression of spirits or acerbity of temper. In 
most instances the pain is in the front of the head, over 
one or both eyes, snd sometimes provoking vomiting ; 
under this class may alse be named Neurulgia, 

For the treatment of either class of Headache the 
Cephalic Pills have been found a sure and safe remedy 
relieving the most acute pains in a few winutes, and 
y its subtle power eradicating the diseases of which 

cadache is the unerring index. 








Bripert —Missus wants you to send her a box of 
Cephalic Glue, no, a bettle. of Prepared Pills—but Pm 
thinking that’s ret just it naithe:; but perhaps ye'll 
be afther knowing what it 1s. Ye see she's nigh dead 
and gone with the Sick Headache, and wants some more 
or that same as relaived her before. 

As geek Sey must mean Spalding's Cephalic Pills, 

Bridget.—Och! sure now and you've said it, here’s the 
—— and giv me the Pills and don’t be all day about it 
aither. 





Constipation cr Costiveness. 


Not one of the “many ills flesh is heir to” is so prevalent, 
so little understood, and so much neglected as Costive- 
ness. Often originating in carelessness, pegenteny habits; 
it is regurded as aslight disorder of too little consequence 
to excite anxiety, while in reality it is the precurser and 
comp:union of many of the most fatal and dangerous di- 
seases and unless early eradicated it will bring the safe 
ferer to an untimely grave. Among the lighter evils of 
which costiveness is the usual attendant are Headache, 
Colic, Rheumatism, Foul Breath, Piles ant others of 
like nature, while a long train of frighttul diseases. such 
as Malignant Fevers, Abscesses, Reers Diarrhea, 
Dyspepsia, Apoplexy, Epilepsy. Paralysis Hysteria, 
Hyposhondriasis, Melancholy and Insanity, first indicate 
their presence in the system by this alarming symptom, 
Not unfrequently the diseases named originate in 
Constipation,but take on an independent existence unless 
the cause is eradicated in an early stage. From alk 
these considerations it follows that the disorder should 
receive immediate attention whenever it occurs, and no 
person should neglect to zet a box of Cephulle Pills ow 
the first appearances of the complain ,as their timely use 
will expell the insidious spproaches of disease and dex 
troy this dangerous fue to human life. 





A Real Bisssing. 


Physician.— W ell, Mrs. Jones, how is that headache ? 

dre, Jones.—Gone! Docwwr, all gone! the pitt you 
sent me cured me in just twenty minutes, and I wish 
yeu would send more so that | cun have them handy, 

Physician. ~You can get them at any Druggists. Call 
for Cephalic Pills, I find they never fail, and I recom- 
mend them in all eases of Headache, 





TWENTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS BAVED.—Mr. Spalde 
ing has sold two millions of bottles of his celebrated 
Prepared Glue and it is estimated that each bottle saves 
at least ten dollars worth of broken furniture, thus 
inaking un aggregate of twenty millions of dollars ree 
claimed from total loss by this valuable invention.— 
IIaving made his Glue a household word, he now pros 
poses to do the world still grenter service by curing 
the aching heads with his Cephalie Pills, and if they are 
as good as his Glue, Headaches will svun vauish away 
like snow in July. 














By the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of Ner~ 
vous or Sick Headavhe may be prevented; and if taken 
at the commencement of an attack immediate relief 
from pain ond sickness will be obtained. 

They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and Head- 
ache tu which females are so, subject. 

They uct gently upon the bowels,—removing Costivee 
ness, 

For Literary Men, Students, Delicate Females, and 
all persons of sedentary hatite, they are valuable ase 
Lireutive, improving the appetite, giving tone and vigor 
to the digestive organs, und restoring the natural elase 
ticity and strength of the whole system, 

The CEPHALIOC PILLS are the result of long invese 
tigution and carefully conducted experiments, baving 
been in ure many years, during which time they have 
prevented and relieved a ¢a-tamenntof pain and suffer- 
ing trom Headache, whether originating in the nervous 
system or from a deranged state of the stow ach, 

They are entirely vegetable in th: ir composition, and 
may be takemat all) times with perfeet. sufety without 
making any change of dict, and the absence of any dis- 
agreeable tuste renders it eusy to administer them to 
children. : 
, BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 

The genufne have five siguatures of Henry C Spalding 
on each box. 

Sul! by Drnggists and all othe: Dealers in Medicines, 

A Box will be sent by muil prepaid on receipt of the 

PRICE 25 cE NYS. 
All orders should be addressed to 
HENRY ¢C, SPALDING, 


46-ly 438 Copan Staper. N ~s Your. 
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The Household. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, ana 
eateth not the dread of idleness,” —PROVERBS. 


EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS, 

















WINTER LAYS=« 


BY B. HATHAWAY. 

All day the forest oaks have swayed 
Their branches with a restless sweep: 
The winds their stormy revels keep, 

Through wooded wilds, in field and g.ade; 

Nor rest them in the dusking shade, 
While higher piles the drifting hesp. 


All day upen my heart has lain 
The phantom of a nameless fear; 
I stay the overbrimming tear, 
And still my bosom’s throb of pain; 
But its disquiet comes comes again, 
And deepens as the glooms appear. 


No vain regret for loved ones dead, 
Lives in this strangely aching smart; 
Nor careless hand, with ruthless dart, 

Anew some olden wound hath bled; 

Nor know I whence the sorrow dread, 
That casts its shadows on my heart. 


Is it foreshadowing of ill, 
Erewhile upon my heart to rest? 
Is there a chord within my breast, 

To tremble with prophetic thrill 

Of grief, whose wierd notes shall fill 
The coming time with dim unrest? 


Yet well, if so this heart but learn 
Thereby to shun each warring lust, 
And win from all a higher trust,— 

From the dark ways of error turn; 

For more ennobling treasure yearn, 
Than gilded name, or glittering dust. 


And though the storm wax wild and strong, 

I will not tremble at the blast ; 

The summer days will round me cast 
Warm sunlight, beauty, bloom and song;— 
So Right shall triumph over wrong, 

And life be better at the last. 


Little Prairie Ronde. 





No Misunderstanding. 

Dgar Bzneprct,—I have read your cor- 
rections and most heartily sympathize with 
you in your author's trials, and hasten to alle- 
viate them sq far as may be in my power.— 
Far from charging you with imbecility, Iam 
convinced more than ever of the profound- 
ness of your wisdom; in fact I am almost a 
believer in instinct, for in several careful 
readings of your letter I called the “ isms” 
issues and “fact” fate, and could scarcely be 
persuaded that I was mistaken until my own 
eyesight convinced me, Now is not this a 
rirong proof of my instinctive qualities? No 
danger of my misunderstanding you, Bene- 
dict, no indeed! My spiritual instinct will 
teach me what you mean to say, if a word is 
wrong now and then. As for an interruption 
of our friendly relation, Mrs. Adams need not 
fear it—the idea is absurd: so please proceed 
without fear of misunderstandings. As for 
your needing any trial to discipline you and 
make you worthy of the name of Patient 
Benedict, its all your humility makes you say 
that; your patience is beyond question, and 
as to “ Benedict,” don’t we all know that you 
are “sweet spoken?” Some of your admirers, 
however, (and you have many,) wish that you 
would omit the Latin technical terms, as they 
say they cannot understand them. One 
young lady injured her eyes very much in 
poring over Webster's Unabridged, in her 
zeal to know €éxactly what you@id mean. As 
to myself, I let the dictionary alone, and 
trust to instinet. 


Yours, with sympathy, 
DOBOTHY JONES. 





How to Preserve the Women. 


A writer—a male writer of course—expa- 
tiates on the necessity of preserving women 
in some useful shape in the following suggest- 
ive style: 

“There is no rubbing it out; women are 
the charm, blessing, beauty, and bliss of life 
—men’s life, we mean, of course. Any means, 
therefore, that can be devised for preserving 
them should be publicly madé known. They 
are different from any other kind of fruit. 
You cannot pickle them. You cannot do 
them up in sugar and set them away in a 
room with a paper soaked in brandy over 
their mouths. You cannot put them in cans 
sealed up air-tight, without injuring their 
form and flavor. Now, as the men are go de- 
pendent upon women for their choicest bles- 
sings, a proper mode of preserving them be- 
comes of great moment, and we are assured 
that the public will thank us for an invalua- 
ble recipe. 

Have the feet well protected ; then pay the 
next attention to the chest. The chest is the 
repository of the vital organs. There abides 
the heart and lungs. It is from the impres 
sion made upon these organs, through the 
skin, that the shiver comes; it is nature's 
quake—the alarm bell at the outset of dan- 
ger. A woman may never shiver from the 
effects of cold upon her limbs or hands or 
bead, but let the cold strike through her 
clothing on her chest, and off goes her teeth 


into a chatter, and the whole organization is 
ina commotion. One sudden and severe im- 
pression ef cold’upon the chest has slain its 
tens of thousands. Therefore, while the feet 
are well looked afte?, Hever forget the chest. 
Tb se points attended to, the natural concoc- 
tious of the dress ‘will supply the rest, and the 
woman is now ready for theair. Now let her 
visit her neighbors, go shopping. call upon 
the poor, and walk for the good of it, for the 
fun of it. 

Keep away from the stove or register. Air 
that is dry or burnt, more or less charged 
with gasesevolved by the fuel, is poison. Go 
up stairs afd make the beds with mittens on. 
Fly around the house like mad, and ventilate 
the rooms. Don’t sit bent up in a single 
room, with double windows. Fruit will not 
retain its form or flavor in air-tight cans, nei- 
ther will woman. They need air. If the 
shiver comes on during these operations, go 
directly and put something more about the 
breast. 

Again, do not live in dark rooms. Light 
fades the carpet, but it feeds the flowers. 
No living animal or vegetable can enjoy 
health in darkness. Light is as necessary as 
air, and a brown tan is preferable, even as a 
matter of beauty, to a sickly paleness of com- 
plexion. 

This much in regard to the physical means 
for preservation. There are moral means 
important. Every woman should be married 
to an excellent man. Marriage, it is true, 
brings care and wear, but it is the ring that 
is worn that keeps bright, and the watch that 
lies still unwound that gets out of order. 
‘The sympathies involved in the family rela- 
tion, the new energies developed by new re- 
sponsibilities, the new compensation for all 
outlays of strength, bring about a delightful 
play upon the heart and the intellect, which, 
in their reaction upon the body, produce an 
effect that is nothing less than preservation. 





Hints to Husbands. 


(The House Keeper's Encyclopedia suggests 
the following rules as aiding in the manage. 
ment of the household:]} 

Never wish for the dishes your mother 
prepared for you when a boy. There is no- 
thing of which a wife is more jealous than a 
mothereinslaw’s coockery ; besides, there is 
scarcely a doubt that the very dishes so much 
longed for, would fail to please you now.— 
When a boy, everything relished with a boy- 
ish zest; but now, even your mother, noted 
for her cookery of the old fashioned dishes, 
if you have become accustomed to the more 
modern styles, would be found faulty. But 
suppose she was, and is now, a perfect house- 
keeper in all respects, is it kind or gentleman- 
ly to put your mother, with her years of ex- 
perience, in competition with your young 
and inexperienced wife? You must bear 
and forbear, c:° sry likely your father did be- 
fore you, or you will never have a housekeep 

er in your wife. 

Do you not remember, if you have been 
married a few years, many times to have 
found your dinner spoiled, wife out of tune, 
and yourself seriously annoyed, when you 
could, without injury to business, or even 
trespassing on the laws of courtesy, have 
been punctual to the moment? And again, 
when for important reasons you desire the 
dinner prompt, you have found it far from 
ready, have you not found fault, and been 
reproached with such want of regularity your- 
self as to make it impossible to keep up a 
proper system in the family? If not, you 
are a pattern husband, whose example it 
would be well for many to copy. If your 
wife has no servants, or not a sufficient num- 
ber to do the work of the family, her time is 
as precious as yours, and the moments wasted 
waiting for you, must be made up by extra 
exertion through the day, or taken from the 
hours necessary for repose at night. You 
little think of this, or your practice would be 
different. 





Awhite woman, who accompanied her husband, 
a missionary, up the Cavalla river last May, ex: 
cited the greatest curiosity and admiration among 
the sable dwellers of that benighted Africen ree 
gion, All wanted to touch her, and great sur- 
prise was felt upon feeling her hair. The King 
of Nyinemo tribe called her “very fine,” and 
complimented her husband greatly for his taste 
in selecting her. And when she told him he 
might see other white women who would surpass 
her, he said that would either never be, or else a 
very long time. Owing to her presence, the at- 
tendance on preaching was extraordinarily large. 
During her visit at the mission station, hundreds 
went to see her, who said they could feel satified 
to die now that they had seen such a wonderful 
being as a white woman. 





A youne lady who was employed in braiding a 
guard chain for a gentleman’s watch, was asked 
what it was for. “A bell-rope,” replied she.— 
“T acknowledge it is a belle-rope,” rejoined he, 





“and e pretty one, too; but I suspect we shall find 
& beau to it when it is finished.” 





MICHTGAN FARM 
a 


FROM BIOGRAPHY OF SELF-TAUGHT MEN, 
‘ 


We suppose that no one will deny to Dr. | 
Clarke the claim of great and multifarios 
learhing, and of most patient and unwearied 
industry in whatever he undertook. The 
soundness of his judgment, the clearness of 
his perceptions, and the strength of his 
reasoning powers are in very high estimation. 
The trath of some of the religious doctrines 
which he maintained, may be questioned in 
many of the divisions of the Christian church ; 
yet the high characteristics of energy, per- 
severance, supreme devotion to one great ob- 
ject, all will cheerfally unite in awarding to 
him, He was unquestionable the most 
learned man ever connected with the Metho- 
dist church. 

Adam Olarke was born at Cootinagtug, 
about 30 miles from the city of Londonderry, 
Ireland, in the year 1760. His father was a 
member of a respectable English family. 
His mother was of Scottish descent, Re- 
duced fortunes were the reasons of their re- 
moving to Ireland. His parents were pious 
and intelHgent people As soon as he could 
well be taught anything, he was instructed 
to fear and love the God and Father of all, 
and to worship him in spirit and in truth, 
through the only Mediator. 

The religious principles, thus early im 
planted, expanded and strengthened as he 
advanced in years. His father being diligent- 
ly engaged from day to day in his occupatior 
as a farmer, had not perhaps discerned in his 
son any peculiar predilection of learning. 
Had this been the case, it is very probable 
that he would not have cherished it, but that 
he would have judged it most prudent to 
turn the attention of his son towards trade 
and commerce. Though he was able to have 
imparted to him a sound and mature educa- 
tion, he withheld the boon ina great meas- 
ure, partly from his circumstances and pros- 
pects in life, and partly because he foresaw 
that his agricultural cares would too froquent- 
ly engage his time as well as divide the at- 
tention of his pupil to too great a degree to 
anticipate any early proficiency in learning. 
Having designed his son for trade, Mr. 
Clarke placed him under the care of Mr. Ben- 
nett, an extensive linen-manufacturer, in the 
neighborhood. The lad had either no power 
or'no disposition to throw any obstacles in 
the way of a connection which his father evi- 
dently desired, and to which, perhaps, he him- 
self thought he should be able to reconcile 
himself. But whether he betrayed his aver- 
sion to manual labor, or whether he dis- 
covered his strong desire for study, it was 
soon perceived that he was very much dis- 
satisfied. Accordingly a separation took 
place between him and his master, alike 
honorable to all the parties concerned. His 
love of reading, at the age of nine years, was 
intense. To gratify this passion, he would 
undergo any privations and submit to any 
hardships. The pence he obtained for good 
behavior and extra work, he never expended 
for toys and sweetmeats, but carefully pre- 
served them for the purchase of books. 

Mr Bennett continued till his death a 
steady friend and correspondent of Mr. 
Clarke. About this time, the founder of 
Methodism, the Rev. John Wesley, was ac- 
tive in his inquiries after pious and promis- 
ing young men to assist him in the work of 
the ministry, Adam Clarke was pointed out 
to him as a youth of ‘promise, by an indivi 
dual who had become acquainted with his 
talents. Mr. Wesley had sometime before 
founded a school at Kingswood, near Bristol, 
for the education of the sons of preachers. 
After a short correspondence, young Olarke 
was sent to this school. Unhappily, the 
treatment which he received from the master 
was harsh and violent. Some have supposed 
it to have arisen out of a determination on 
the part of the pupil to apply himself to the 
acquisition of more extensive knowledge than 
the system or resources of that seminary 
contemplated. It was during this trying 
period that he laid the foundation of that 
profound acquaintance with the He»rew lan- 
guage, to which he ultimately attained, At 
an early age, he took for his motto, ‘through 
desire, a man, having separated himself, 
seeketh and intermeddled with all wisdom.” 
Mr. Wesley soon after arrived at Kingswood, 
and the pains and fears of Mr. Olarke were 
dispersed. That acute observer perceived 
and estimated the excellence of his persecuted 
protege, and in a short time adjudged him to 
be worthy to undertake the labors of an 
evangelical itinerancy. Mr. Olarke entered 
on his public work in 1782. Several circum- 
stances combined to render him a preacher 
of the highest popularity among the Metho- 
dists, and of the greatest usefulness in ex- 








tending the influence and exalting the char- 


acter of that denomination, 

At the age of twenty-two years, he had 
upon his hands the study of the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew and French languages, but as 
he was obliged: to travel several miles every 
day, and preached on au average thirty days 
in every month, he did not make much pro- 
gress. About this time, he read four volumes 
of Church History while riding on horseback. 
Owing to the injudicious conduct of an 
acquaintance,. Dr. Clarke, relinquished his 
studies for the space of four years, but was 
induced by Mr. John Wesley to resume 
them. During eleven months, in the year 
1784, he preached five hundred and sixty- 
eight sermons, and travelled many hundreds 
of'miles.‘ This was an average of neurly two 
sermons every day. He also, during this 
time, made himself master of the science of 
chemistry. His attention was. first directed 
to biblical criticism by the loan, from a 
friend, of a Hebrew folio Bible, with various 
readings, which he carefully studied. In 
1786, he recommenced the study of the Greek 
and Latin and the Septuagint version of the 
Scriptures, He had no teacher, and his stock 
of books was small, yet he read and collated 
the original texts in the Polyglot, particularly 
the Hebrew, Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, Vul- 
gate and Septuagint. 

Dr. Clarke was an example of temperance 
and persevering industry. ‘Rising early, 
end late taking rest, avoiding all visits of 
ceremony and journeys of mere pleasure and 
recreation, restricting himself to the most 
wholesome diet and temperate beverage, not 
allowing unnecessary intrusion on his time ; 
—these were among the means by which he 
at once performed so much important duty, 
acquired such a store of knowledge, and re- 
tained so unusual a portion of sound and 
vigorous health.” Dr. Clarke applied him- 
self to the study of languages for the pur- 
pose of assisting the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

In the year 1795, he made an entire new 
translation of the New Testament from the 
Greek. His principal wo:k is his Commen- 
tary on the Old and Now Testaments. He 
commenced this great undertaking at the age 
of twenty-six, and spent forty years of close 
and unrevnitting study upon it. He literally 
translated every word, comparing the whole 
with all the ancient versions and the most 
important of. the modern, and collated all 
with the various readings of the most emi- 
nent biblical scholars, and. illustrated the 
whole by quotations from ancient authors, 
Rabbinical, Greek, Roman, and Asiatic, In 
this arduous labor he had no assistant, nor 
even a week’s help from an amanuensis; on 
the contrary, he performed during the whole 
of this period, with the utmost fidelity, the 
arduous labors of a Methodist preacher. 
Whatever may be said of its doctrines, its 
criticisms, and its interpretations, no one can 
deny that it exhibits an uncommon display of 
ingenuity and industry, and a vast accumula- 
tion of learning. 

Dr. Clarke died of the Asiatic cholera, at 
Bayswater, August 25, 1832. He left his 
residence the day previous to preach at Be ys- 
water, on the Sabbath. He was attacked in 
the night, and died at eleven the next day, at 
the age of seventy-two. 





A Good Recommendation. 


“Sir, please, don’t you want a cabin boy?” 

“I do want a cabin boy, my lad; but what's 
that to you? A little chap like you ain’t fit 
for the berth.” 

“ Oh, sir, I’m real strong. I can doa great 
deal of work, if I ain’t so very old.” 

“But what are you here for? You don’t 
look like a city boy. Run.away from howe, 
hey?” 

“ Oh, no, indeed, sir; my father died and 
my mother is very poor, and I want to do 
something to help her. She Jet me come.” 

“Weil, sonny, where are your letters of re- 
commendation. COan’t take any boy without 
those.” 

Here was a damper, Willie had never 
thought of its being necessary to have letters 
from his minister, or his teacher, or from some 
proper person, to prove to strangers that he 
was an honest good boy. Now, what should 
he do? He stood in deep thought, the cap- 
tain meanwhile curiously watching the work- 
ings of his expressive face, Atlength he put 
his hand into his bosom, and drew out his lit- 
tle Bible, and without one word put it into 
the captam’s hand, The captain opened to 
the title page and read: 

“Willie Graham, presented as a reward for 
reguler and punctual attendance at Sabbath 
School, and for his blameless conduct there 
and elsewhere. From his Sunday School 
Teacher.” * 

Capt. McLeod was not a pious man, but 
he could not consider the case before him 
with a heart unmoved, ‘The little fatherless 





child, standing humbly before him, roferring 
him to the testimony of his Sunday School 
teacher, as it was given in his little Bible 
touched a tender spot in the breast of the no- 
ble seaman, and clapping Willie heartily on 
the shoulder, he said: “You are the boy for 
me; you shall sail with me; and if you are 
ag good a lad as I think you are, your pockets 
shan’t be empty when you go back to your 
mother.” 





Noted People of the Bible. 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 


NUMBER THIRTY-FOUR. 

Jonathan.—Few characters of either sa- 
cred or profane history, have been more pop- 
ular than Jonathan, The Puritan fathers of 
New England named their sons for him, till, 
abroad, the name became acommon appella- 
tion for the whole people. Nor is this pop- 
ularity without just foundation. In him we 
see combined the courage of a soldier, the 
courtesy of a gentleman, and the sincerity of 
an Israelite indeed. He was singularly 
free from envy. He had far more reason 
than Saul to regard David with jealousy.— 
Yet asthe latter remarks, his love for him 
was wonderful, The secret of his disinte- 
rested spirit lies, perhaps in the fact that he 
had a mission before him, viz.: to deliver Is- 
rael from the Philistines. This mission em- 
ployed all his energies, absorbed every selfish 
feeling, and took its tone from his religious 
faith. 

This people were not Canaanites, but an 
offshoot from the family of the Egyptian, 
which had settled in the country given to 
Abrabam. As early asthe days of Moses, 
there were giants among them, of whom it 
was said, * Who can stand before the sons of 
Anak.’ Joshua had destroyed some of them, 
but many were left, who still held the plains 
of the South along the Mediterranean. Du- 
ring the feeble administration of Eli, they had 
gained strength and conquered the Israelites. 
In Saul’s time the latter had gained several 
battles; still the Philistines held garrisons 
through the whole country, and were a great 
annoyance to the peaceful farmers. 

When Saul came tothe throne, he turned 
his arms against the Philistines. He took 
one of their garrisons. This was perhaps in 
violation of some treaty. At all events the 
Philistines were indignant, and collected in 
great force to avenge the insult. Saul’s forces 
were terrified at the terrible array, and many 
deserted. The inhabitants fled to the moun- 
tains, leaving their goods a prey to the enemy, 
who separated into small detachments and 
went out to waste the country Saul witha 
handful of men was intrenched in Gibeab, but 
dare not stir out. Jonathan saw that it was 
absolutely necessary to strike a bold stroke, 
to revive the courage of the people. 

Accordingly he slipped out of the camp, 
accompanied by a single man. He did not 
mention it to his father, for he knew he would 
oppose it. As they approached the Philis- 
tines, they agreed that if the enemy proved 
cautious, and ordered them to stand, they 
would only act on the defensive, but should 
they be bold and banter them to advance, 
they would take it for a good sign, and bold- 
ly attack them, The latter occurred. The 
moment they were discovered, the Philist'nes 
began to scoff, and called to them to come up, 
and they would show them some fun. The 
fort was built on a high, sharp hill, to over- 
look and guard the road which ran along the 
ravine below. Up this hill Jonathan clam- 
bered on his hands and feet, encouraging his 
young man to follow. The Philistines mizht 
easily have rolled stones down on them, but 
they despised them. 

When Jonathan gained the top of the hill 
where there was a level spot about half an 
acre, he drew his sword and laid about him.— 
His armor bearer stood behind him and cov- 
ered his back, lest he might be surrounded 
and overwhelemed with numbers. He would 
act principally on the defensive, yet he slew 
some too. In a short time the forces of the 
Philistines Were destroying one another.— 
Some of our young readers will wonder how 
this occurred. Nothing in the world was 
more likely under the circumstances. Most 
of their forces were mercenaries, and many of 
them doubtless impressed, A people occu- 
pying a territory little larger than a county, 
could not bring thirty thousand chariots into 
the field, except by the aid of fereigners.— 
They had Hebrews in their ranks, who of 
course were forced to fight against their own 
will, So it was probably with many others. 

Now when the ignorant heathen would see 
Jonathan fighting with almost supernatural 
strength, and at the same time observe in his 


-countenance that heavenly radiance, which the 


exercise of his faith in God would work, they 


‘would be sure they saw one of those celestial 





beings, who, according to their mythology, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








often came down and fought in the ranks of 
human armies. Thinking it impious as well 
as dangerous, to fight against him, they would 
turn in flight. The Philistines enraged to 
see their allies flee before two men, would ad- 
vance, sword in hand, to drive the retreating 
ranks back to their fight. The latter govern- 
ed more by their superstition than their fear, 
would rather fight their masters, than the en- 
emy. The conflict thus begun, gave the He- 
brews an opportunity to desertand come over 


to Jonathan. 
{ Concluded next week.) 





Ladies vs. Lawyers. 

The bar of England has been recently put 
toshame bya woman. By this we do not, 
of course, mean that its members have been 
outdone in effrontery by a feminine rival, for 
in that respect the gentlemen of the long robe 
are invulnerable and invincible, but that a 
young and delicate lady, stimulated by filial 
affection, has undertaken and admirably dise 
charged a duty, from the performance of 
which five first-class lawyers ignobly shrunk 
at the critical moment, This remarkable in. 
stance of professional poltroonery, and of 
nerve and ability on the part of one of the 
fair sex, oecurred in the London Court of 
Divorce, at the opening of the case of Mr. 
William Shedden, a native of New York, to 
establish his legitimacy. The counsel in 
question are some of the elite of the British 
bar, and had been highly feed for their ser- 
vices, yet when the petition of their client 
was called upon to be heard, instead of be 
ing prepared to support it, they pleaded ig- 
norance of its nature, craved an adjournment, 
and left the court in a body, on being toid 
that there request could not be granted ! 
The plaintiff was now in a most awkward 
predicament. His opponent’s counsel were 
ready and eager to proeeed; his mother’s 
honor and his own were at stake; a large 
amount of property was depending on the 
result ; and yet he must enter the arena with- 
out advocates, and, thus defenceless, expose 
himself to defeat, as well as his reputation 
and rights to ruin. But his case was not so 
desperate as he imagined. A powerful de- 
fender of it suddenly appeared when the law- 
yers withdrew from court. This was no other 
than his daughter, who, intimately acquaintea 
with all the facts in controversy, and inspired 
with an eloquence and courage suitable to 
the occasion, came forward with dignity, and 
asked permission to plead her parent’s cause 
at the tribunal of justice. The judge, struck 
with astonishment and admiration, assented 
to her novel prayer, and bid the lady advo- 
cate to proceed. Miss Shedden’s opening ad- 
dress occupied the entire day. After apolo- 
giziog for her temerity in appearing there as a 
pleader, which no consideration save concern 
for her father’s honor could have induced her 
to do, she went on to give, in a style equally 
clear and correct, a detailed and interesting 
narrative of the whole case. On the subse 
quent day she concluded her argument, and 
began the examination of witness in support 
of the allegations advanced, and at the sail- 
ing of the last steamer was conducting mat 
ters with all the tact and coolness of a veter- 
an lawyer, and with every prospect of suc- 
cess, 

This is certainly a very striking illustration 
of what devotion and a sense of duty can en- 
able a weak and timid woman to achieve. 
Here a young and tenderly nurtured lady 
presents herself in a public court as an ad. 
vocate of her father’s rights and honor ; as 
sumes the management of a most complicated 
case, delivers addresses, each of which en- 
dures for hours, examines and cross-examines 
witnesses, and goes through an amount of 
labor for several continuous days from which 
five robust and:experienced barristers shrink 
back in dismay! The conduet of the Shed- 
den counsel is, in fact, as littie creditable to 
the integrity as to the gallantry of British 
lawyers. Those gentlemen took brief and 
fees in a most important case, which it ap- 
pears they had no leisure ‘to attend to ; they 
went into court totally unprepared for trial ; 
and because, forsooth, the judge would not 
grant them time for study, they suddenly de 
serted their post in a pet, and cast the whole 
responsibility and burden of the business on 
the shoulders of a young and tender girl ! 
If they had no time to acquaint themselves 
with the matters at issue, they should have 
taken neither briefs nor fees; and shuuld 
their example be generally followed over the 
water, we fear there will be many more lady 
advocates there than Miss Shedden, and that 
even some of the other sex may gather spirit 
by degrees to walk in her steps. 4 





TaE Potomac derives its name from an Indian 
word, meaning “ river of swans,” and those noble 
birds are still quite plentiful on its lower shores. 
They are often seen in the markets in Washington, 
and are generally sold at $1.60 and $2 each. 





A CHILD'S SONG. 
Ring-ting! 1 wish I were a Primrose, 
A bright yellow Primrose blowing in the spring! 
The stooping boughs above mé, 
The wandering bee to leve me, 
The fern and moss to creep across, 
And the Elm-tree for my king! 


Nay—stay! I wish I were an Elm-tree, 
A great lofty Elm-tree with green leaves gay! 
The winds would set them dancing, 
The sun and moonshine glance in, 
The birds would house among the boughs, 
And sweetly sing! 


O—no! I wish I were & Robin, 
A Robin or @ little Wren, everywhere te go; 
Through forest field, or garden, 
And ask no leave or pardon, 
Till winter comes with icy thumbs 
To ruffle up our wing! 


Well—tell! Where should I fly to, 
Where go to sleep in the dark wood or dell? 
Before a day was over, 
Home comes the rover, 
For Mother's kiss—sweeter this 
Than any other thing, 
y — William Allingham, 


WIDOW SIMPSON’S SPOONS. 


The parish of Bathgate, in Linlithgowshire, 
ought to be reckoned among the classic spots 
of Scotland, inasmuch as it formed part of 
the dowry which Robert the Bruce bestowed 
on his eldest daughter Margery, when she 
married Walter, the High Steward of Scot- 
land, and thus became the progenitrix of the 
royal and unlucky house of Stuart. 

Among its peaceful and industrious popu- 
lation was one dame who, though neither the 
wealthiest nor the best born, stood, in her 
own esteem, above all but the laird and the 
minister; and her style and title was Widow 
Simpson. This lady valued herself—not on 
the farm left her by the good man who had 
departed this life some seven years before the 
commencement of our story, for its acres 
were few, and they consisted of half reclaim- 
ed moorland—not on her grown-up son Rob- 
in, though he was counted a likely and sensi- 
ble lad—not on her own thrifty housekeep- 
ing, though it was known to be on the tight 
screw principle—but on the possession of a 
dozen silver teaspouns. 

Her account of them was that they had 
belonged to the Young Chevalier, and had 
been bestowed upon her grandfather by that 
claimant to the British crown on his march 
from Culloden—in proof of which she was 
accustomed to point out a half-obliterated 
crest and the initials O. S., with which they 
were marked. The widow’s neighbors, how- 
ever, had a different tale regarding their 
coming into the family. It was to the effect 
that her grandfather, who kept a small inn 
some where in Fife, had bought them from an 
ill-doing laird tor three gallons of Highland 
whiskey, and bestowed them on his grand. 
daughter, as the one of his family most like- 
ly to hold fast to such an important acquisi- 
tion. 

In the family resided, in the capacity of 
help, oae Nancy Campbell, a girl about nine- 
teen, who was suspected of having taken a 
fancy to Robin, who reciprocated the senti- 
ment. Nothing, however, would soften the 
widow as regarded a match, until at last the 
following event occurred, and caused her to 
give way: About the haymaking time a dis- 
tant and comparatively rich relation was ex- 
pected to call and take tea that evening on 
his way from Linlithgow. It was not oftan 
that this relative honored her house with a 
visit, and Mrs. Simpson, determined that 
nothing should be wanting to his entertain- 
ment, brought out the treasured spoons early 
in the forenoon, with many injunctions to 
Nancy touching the care she should take in 
brightening them up. 

While this operation was being conducted 
in the kitchen, in the..midst of one of those 
uncertain days which vary the vorthern June, 
a sudden darkening of the sky announced 
the approach of heavy rain. The hay was 
dry and ready for housing. Robin and two 
farm men were busy gathering it in, but the 
great drops began to fall while a considerab'e 
portion yet remained in the field, and, with 
‘he instinet of crop preservation, forth rushed 
the widow, followed by Nancy, leaving the 
spoons half seoured on the kitchen table. 

In her rapid exit the girl had forgotten to 
latch the door, The weasel and the kite 
were the only depredators known about the 
moorland farm; but while they were all occu- 
pied in the hayfield, who should come that 
way but Geordy Wilson. 

Well, the kitchen door was open, and 
Geordy stepped in. He banged the settle 
with his staff, he coughed, he hemmed, he 
saluted the cat, which sat purring on the win- 
dow-seat, and at length discovered that there 
was nobody within. Neither meal nor pen- 
ny was to be expected that day; the rain 
was growing heavier, some of the hay must 
be wet, and Mrs. Simpson would retarn io 
bad humor. But two objects powerfully ar- 
rested Geordy’s attention; one was the broth- 
pot boiling on the fire, and the other the 








silver spoons scattered on the table. 
Bending over the former Goordy took a 
considerable sniff, gave the ingredients a stir 


with the pot stick, and muttered, ‘ very thin.’, 


His proceeding with regard to the latter must 
remain unmentioned ; but half an hour after, 
when he was ensconced ina farm house a 
mile off, the family were driven within doors 
by the increasing storm; they found every- 
thing as it had been left—the broth on the 


fire, the cat on the window.seat, the whiting 


aud flannel on the table; but not a spoon was 
there, 

“Whar’s the spoons?” cried Mrs. Simpson 
to the rest of the family, who stood all by 
the fire drying their wet garments. Nobody 
could tell. Nancy had left them on the ta- 
ble when she ran to the hay, The drawer 
was pulled out, and the empty stocking ex- 
hibited. Every shelf, every corner was 
searched, bat to no purpose; the spoons had 
disappeared, and the state of the farm house 
may be imagined. 

The widow ran through it like one dis- 
tracted, questioning, scolding, and searching. 
Robin, Nancy, and the farm-men were dise 
patched,jn different directions, as soon as the 
rain abated, to advertise the neighbors, un. 
der the supposition that some strolling beg- 
gar or gipsy might have carried off the treas- 
ure, and would attempt to dispose of it in 
the parish. Nobody thought of Geordy 
Wilson; he bad not been spied from the hay 
field; his circuits were wide; his visits to any 
house were not frequent; and if he eschewed 
Widow Simpson’s from the day of her loss, 
it was believed Geordy knew that neither her 
temper nor her liberality would be improved 
by that circumstance. 

Lost, the spoons were, beyond a doubt, and 
the widow bade fair to lose her senses. The 
rich relation came at the appointed time, and 
had such a tea that he vowed never again to 
trust himself in the house of his entertainer. 
But the search went on; rabbits’ holes were 
looked into for the missing silver, and active 
boys were bribed to turn out magpies’ nests. 
Wells and barns in the neighborhood were 
explored. The criers of the three nearest par- 
ishes were employed to proclaim the loss; it 
was regularly advertised at kirkgate and mar- 
kei place; and Mrs. Simpson began to talk 
of getting a search-warrant for the beggar’s 
meal-pouch. 

Bathgate was alarmed through all its bor- 
ders concerning the spoons; but when almost 
a month wore away, and nothing could be 
heard of them, the widow’s suspicions turned 
from beggars, barns, and magpies, to light 
on poor Nancy. She had been scouring the 
spoons, and left the house last; silver could 
not leave the house without bands It was 
true that Nancy had always borne an un 
questioned character: but such spoons were 
not to be met with every day, and Mrs. Simp- 
son was determined to have them back in 
her stocking. 

After sundry hints of increasing breadth 
to Robin, who could not belp thinking his 
mother was losing her judgment, she one day 
plumped the charge, to the utter asuonish- 
ment and dismay of the poor girl, whose 
anxiety in the search had been inferior only 
to her own. Though poor and an orphan, 
Nancy had some honest pride; she immedi 
ately turned out the whole contest of the 
kist (box), unstrung her pockets in Mrs. Simp- 
son’s presence, and ran with tearg in her eyes 
to tell the minister. 

As was then common in the country par- 
ishes of Scotland, difficulties and disputes 
which might have employed the writers and 
puzzled the magistrates were referred to his 
arbitration, and thus lawsuits or scandal pre- 
vented. The minister had heard, as who in 
Bathgate had not? of Mrs. Simpson’s loss. 
Like the rest of the parish he thought it 
rather strange; but Nancy Campbell was 
one of the most serious and exemplury girls 
in his congregation—he could not believe 
that the charge preferred against her was 
trae; yet the case demanded investigation. 

With some difficulty the minister persuaded 
Nancy to reiurn to ber mistress, bearing a 
message to the effect that he and two of his 
elders who happened to reside in the neigh- 
borhood would come over in the following 
evening, hear what could be said on both 
sides, and, if possible clear up the mystery. 

The widow was pleased at tne minister 
and his elders coming to inquire after her 
spoons. She put on her best mutch—that is 
to say, cap-—prepared her best speeches, and 
enlisted some of the most serious and reliable 
of her neighbors to assist in the investigation. 

Early in the evening of the following day, 
when the summer sun was wearing low and 
the field work was over, they were all assem 
bled in the clean-scoured kitchen, the minie- 
ter, elders and neighbors, soberly listening to 
Mrs. Siupson’s testimony touching her lost 
silver, Nancy, Robin, and the farm men sit- 





ting by till their time came; when the door, | 
which had been left half open to admit the 
breeve—for the evening was suftry—was 
quietly pushed aside, and in slid Geordy Wil- 
son, with his usual aecompaniments of staff 
ana wallet, 

“There's nae room for ye here, Geordy,” 
said the widow; “ we're on weighty business.” 

“Weel, mem,” said Geordy, turning. to de- 
part, “it’s of nae consequence. I only came 
to speak about your spoons.” 

“Hae ye heard o’ them?” cried Mrs. Simp 
son, bounciog from her seat, 

“I couldna miss, bein’ blessed wi’ the pre 
cious gift-o’ hearin’; and, what’s better, I saw 
them,” said Geordy. 

“Saw them, Geordy? Whar are they? 
and here’s a whole shillin’ for ye;” and Mrs. 
Simpson’s purse, or rather an old glove used 
for that purpose, was iastantly produced. 

“ Weel,” said Geordy, “ I slipped in ae day, 
and seein’ the siller ungarded, I thought some 
ill-guided body might covet it, and jist laid it 
by, I may say amang the leaves o’ that Bible, 
thinkin’ you would be sure to see the spoons 
when you went to read.” 

Before Geordy had finished his revelation, 
Nancy Campbell had brought down the 
proudly-displayed, but never-opened Bible, 
and interspersed between its leaves lay the 
dozen of long-sought spoons. 

The minister of Bathgate could scarcely 
command his gravity while admonishing 
Geordy on the trouble and vexation his trick 
had caused. The assembled neighbors laugh 
ed outright when the daft man, pocketing 
the widow’s shilling which he had clutched in 
the early part of his discourse, assured them 
all he kenned Mrs. Simpson read her Bible 
sae often the spoons would be certain to turn 
up. 

Geordy got many a basin of broth and 
many a luncheon of bread and cheese on ac. 
count of that transaction, with which he 
amused all the firesides of the parish. Mrs. 
Simpson was struck dumb even from scolding. 
The discovery put an end to her ostentatious 
professions, and it may be hoped, turned her 
attention more to practice, 

By way of making amends for her unjust 
accusation on Nancy Campbell, she consent- 
ed to receive her as a daughter-in-law within 
the same year; and it is said there was peace 
ever after in the farm house; but the good 
people of Bathgate, when discussing a char- 
acter of more pretence than performance, 
still refer to Widow Simpson’s spoon’s. 
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Household Varieties. 





How should love come to the door? Certainly 
with a ring, but not without a rap. 


A wire's farewell to her husband, every morn- 
ing—*“ Bay, buy.” 

In Chili, the Spaniards found as mary eminent 
physicians of the female sex as of the male. 


THE root of the plant Anacyclus Pyrethrum or 
Pellitory of Spain has been found very useful as a 
cure for the toothache. The root is used by cut- 
ting it into small slices and holding it in the 
mouth between the cheek and the gum, 


A Bremen journal contains the following adver- 
tisement:—“A young gentlemen, on the point of 
getting married, is desirous of meeting a man of 
experience who will dissuade him from such a 
step. Address,” &. 


Prentice says: “ An Obio farmer, speaking of 
the crops, says that ‘in some things the eartl has 
failed during the present season to do her appoint- 
ed work.’ The fact is, she drank a good deal too 
much during the spring and the early summer.” 


AT a recent election in Naples, ull the employees 
of the old government voted for annexation. In 
Procida, when the men returned to their houses 
after voting, many of them found themselves 
locked out by their wives, through priestly inter- 
ference. 


Tux widow of an American missionary, named 
Thompson, who died at the Nestorian mission, on 
the 25th of August, bas signified her intention to 
continue and labor in the mission field where her 
husband has fallen. 


An old Count paid his addresses to one of the 
richest heiresses of Paris. On asking her hand 
in marriage, he frankly said to her:—“ Miss B——, 
I am very old, and you are very young; will you 
do me the houor to become my widow?” 


OF a trath, a home without a girl is only half 
blest; it is an orchard without blossoms, and a 
spring without a song. A house fall of sons is 
like Lebanon with its cedars, but daughters by the 
fireside are like roses in Sharon. 


TO DETECT COPPER IN PICKLES OR GREEN TEA. 
—Put a few leaves of the tea, or some of the 
pickle, cut small. into a vial with two or three 
drachms of Jiquid ammonia, diluted with one-half 
the quantity of water. Shake the phial, when, if 
the most minute portion of copper is presert, the 
liquid will asaume a fine blue color. 


Secession Bonnet.—The Charleston Mercury | 
gives the following description of a bonnet worn 
by a South Carolina lady: 

. “ The bonnet is composed of white and black 
Georgia cotton, covered with a net work of black 
cotton, the streamers ornamented with Palmetto 





trees and lone stars, embroidered in gold thread 
while the feathers are formed ot black and white | 
worsted,” 


THE newspapers are giving the learned and po- 
lite Athenians of Boston a few lessons on good 
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manners. The following is an imaginary convere 
Sation not in Lander’s volumes: 

A Tete-a-tete between the ‘Printe and hie Mother. 
—* Well Edward, how did you like Boston?” 

‘* Why, mother, the richest thing in all my trave 
els occurred in, that English looking city—you 
cannot imagine any thing like it. They gave me 
a ball, and some 4000 people more or less attended 
it, and among the invited guests wers the Govern- 
or of the State and his wife. To show you how 
loyal the chairman of the executive committee 
was to me, and how his head was turned in my 
presence, don’t.you think that he lost all thought 
of the Governor, and allowed me to go to the 
supper table, unaccompanied by that dignitary or 
his wife, I see by the papers.received since I got 
back, that the Bostonians feel very indignant to- 
ward the chairman for slighting. the executive, 
who is, they say, the first man in rank and akility 
in the State. I had before this, supposed the 
Bostonians to be models of good breeding and 
propriety. I must say that everything else was 
done to my heart’s content.”— Transcript, 











For our Young Friends. 





Charade. 
My first, a lady’s robe of real worth, 
Is made of cloth or fur, of silk or thread; 
Bat if you shorten me one-fourth, 
I am a covering for the head. 


My second is a parting word, 

As grave as language e’er expressed, 
in low and earnest tone ’tis heard, 
When hand in band is fondly pressed, 


My whole, a cold and dreary land, 

Stands forth where angry elements rave; 
Where beetling rocks on the dismal strand 
Are ever warring with Atlantic’s wave. 


Plymouth, Dec. 1st, 1860. J. W. E. 


Geographical Enigma, 

A city in India. 

A north-western State. 

A county and town in Wales. 

A large division of Europe. 

A river in Holland. 

A famous waterfail in North America, 

A lake in Russia. 

An island of Sweden in the Baltic sea, 

The initials and finals of the above form the 
names of two Southern States separated by ariver. 

Greenfield. 8. J. 


AnswER to Enigma of last week,—The Satur- 
day Evening Post. 








RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS NOW COMPLETE 


D.APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 & 445 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 

Volume 4, and Last, of 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION 


Edited with copious Notes and Appendices, illustrating 
the History and Geography Herodotus, from the 
most Ancient Sources of information; and embody- 
ing the Chief Results, Historical and Ethnographical 
which have been obtained in the progress of Cunei 
form and Hierogly phical Discovery. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M. A., 


Assisted by Col. Sir Henry Raw .inson and Sir J. Win 
KINBON. 

WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
4Vols. 8vo. + -* «© + «+ Price $250 each, 
From the Boston Recorder, 

“Every scholar knows the value of Herodotus, the 
‘ Father of History, and that his writings afford an ad- 
inirable text for commentary upon the remotest histori- 
cal pea The version by Rawlinson is excellent 
and the illustrated matter rare and rich, beyond prece- 
dent in the editions of Herodotus.” 

From the Century. 

“The work will doubtless long hold the place of the 

Standard Translation of the first of Greek historians.” 
From the Detroit Advertiser. 

“Next to the Iliad and the Odyssey, Herodotus has 
been pronounced the greatest effort of Greek literary 
genius—the one the perfectiou of epic poetry, the other 
the perfection of epic prose. [he notes throw much 
light upon the text, ana make what might otherwise 
seem obscure té the modern reader clear and intelligible.” 

From the Rochester Democrat, 

“It is now universally admitted that there is no more 
reliable authority in all matters where the truth was at- 
attainable to a sincere lover of knowledge, and to the 
most patient and laborious research ence it has 
never been possible for his writings to grow old. Though 
published nearly twenty-three centuries ago, they are 
as fascinating to the reader now as they were when the 
eleyant Greek mind bestowed upon the nine books, of 
which they are composed, the naines of the nine muses.” 

From the Cincinnati Press, 

“The labors of Professor Rawlinson—clearing up, 
explaining, correcting, marking distinctly the line bee 
tween the reliable and the doubtful, and over all pour- 
ing a flood of interesting and valuable learning— make 
up & compound, which, to the scholar or the general 
reader, will want none of the elements of interest or 
instruction. 

From the Universalist Quarterly. 

“Modern scholarship has produced few works of a 
more inviting nature than. this, Especially welcome 
will it prove to those who would lay a broad and secure 
foundation for historical learning,” 

From the Charleston Christian Advocate, 

“We read the book with wonder. It is like a fable to 
see so closely connected and probable a history disens 
tombed after a burial of ages, as that is, by which Her- 
odotus is here illustrated or explained, corrected or cor- 
roborated. What is especially gratitying in this new 
connection between sacred and profane history, is te 
find that the Hebrew record sare perfectly reliable when 
narrating facts where the history of that people touched 
zhat of other nations.” 


D. A. & CO. have Just Published, 


REMINISCENCES OF A GENERAL OFFICER OF 
ZOUAVES. By Gen Cler. Translated from the 
French. 1 vol. 12mo0. Cloth, $1. 

THE EBONY IDOL. Bya Lady of New England. 1 
vol., 12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1, 

LIFE OF WILLIAM T. PORTER. By Francis Brin- 
ley. 1 vol.,12mo, Price, $1. 
A KUN THROUGH EUROPE. 

dict. 1 vol., 12mo, Price ny 25. 

WHAT MAY BE LEARNED FROM A TREE. By 
Harland Coultas. 1 vol.,8vo. Price $1. 

BERTHA PERCY; or, L’Esrenance. By Margaret 
Field. 1 vol, 12mo, Price, $1 25. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES ON NURS- 
ING, 1 vol. 12mo, Cloth. Price, 25 cents; Paper 


covers, 15 cents. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE, By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols, 12mo, Price, $2. 

DR, OLDHAM AT GREYSTONES, AND HIS TALK 


THERE Price $1. 

THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. By Edward Eve 
erett. 1 vol.,12mo, Price, $1 25. 

VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR; with s Journey 
through Siberia, and Incidental Notes of Manchoria, 
Kamschatka,and Japan. By Perry McDonough Col- 
lin. lvol.,12mo. Cloth. 88 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 
SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
ERaSt Se warranted, Also, Spring W heat, Sweet 


By Erastus C. Bene 





f. tatoes of several kinds, ang Philip, Flour, Dutton 
Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, ey Clover, Barley 
Peas. &c., at PENYLELD's 


108 Weodward Ave. Detroit, 
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MICHIGAN FARMEh, 
R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Publication Office, 130 Jefierson Avenue, 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN. 


Ss. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 














DETROIT MICHIGAN. 
THE MARKETS. 
"Sebelbiietidin 


The market for farm produce remains in the same 
state as it was reported Inst week. Prices declined with 
a very light demand. The offers for flour in any quan- 
tity being at $3 75 to 8 85 for extra; but holders asking 
for small lots at $4.25 to 450. Red wheat in the street 
sells at 75 to Sc. WhiteatS5c, whenoffered, The New 
York market though rather firmer for flour and wheat, 
does not yet change its rates. Good brands of extra 
western flour being worth $5 to 525, and western red 
wheat is held there at $1 12@1 20, and white wheat at 
$1 20 to $ 25. 

The quotations for produce are: 

Extra white wheat flour ® bbl.-....--$ 4 

Superfine flour..----..-.- 

White wheat, extra, @ bush.-......... 

White wheat, No. 1, @ bush.... - 

Red wheat, 

Corn in the strect, bush..--....-..--- 

Corn in store, bush..--..00.+------- oo 

Uats, Dush...---.---.-- Anon conn aseRease 


© Lveses cddd 55 ceases 
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Corn meal, @ cwt..-- ---- --0- o--- ----- 
Bran, @ ton ..-. -02- -- ~~ see cone ene o ee 
Coase middlings, @ ton----.-.------- 
Butter, fresh roll P D....---- --.- ----- 
Butter in firkin per D....-........-.-- 
Eggs, B doz 
Potatues, Meshannocks # bush ...---. 
Common sorts #@ bush....-. 

Beans, @ bush .....--..---...-... --- 
Apples, green, best qualities ®@ bush.. 
2d quality, PB bush ....-. 

Clover seed, # bush of 60 Ibs.........- 
Timothy seed, per bush..--... 
Huy, timothy, ® ton-..-...-.... 
Hay, marsh, @ ton......--..-- Sieger ss 


Live Stock, &c. 


The prices of live stock remain without change here. 
Only a few head have been purchased for hume con- 
sumption, the rates being 2}@2%. Mutton is steady 

‘ gt 4@42¢ far dressed carcasses, 

Dressed hogs are plenty, but somewhat dull of sale 
exoept at low prices. Sales have boen made of medium 
weight at 4 50, and the extreme price paid has been 5 00, 
andin some cases $5 12, 

The New York market shows a less number of cattle 
offering than there has been in any one week for some 
time. Prices are steady, with a good deal of firmness, 
and much inquiry for good heavy well fatted animais, 
of which the supply is limited. The rates for the best 
are 9@93¢. ] 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 
The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 


Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 


The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES 
ef Birminghum, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now .being manufactured in the most 
thorough manner, and is offered to 

the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 


Complete Invention, 
and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
: been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
tates, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and ‘extra dies to 

pany the hine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture ty day, accordin 
to the foree employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS O 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 me ore can be } arm and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
apiano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
oe of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

iles at a cheap rate and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The. ma- 
ehine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or aman and two boys can keepitin full 
operalion. 

For Simplicity, wurability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present time, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of fu ing farmers with a drain- 
ing none far superior to any other material now used 
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urpose. 

ppilcations for these machines may be address- 
JOHN DAINES, 

9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


HERRING’S PATENT 


Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALL'S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOOKS 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES, 


The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 


Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, 
or Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
44i-ly io, N.Y. 


at 98 Main st., Bu 
INGERSOLET’S PATENT 
PORTABLE PRESS, 
FOR BALING HAY, Rags, W. 
Simple, powerful and éficlont—is beloved Seas 
best in use. For particulars send for circulars. 


JAMES G. DUDLEY 
$1-tf 93 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA COTTAGE FARM 
NOT SOLD YET. 


OF of the best improved farms in Southern Michigan 
For Sale, with fine buildings, large orchards, and 
the best of mmPROVEMENTS in ep ing, lying one 
half mile from the railroad depot at Jonesville, Hills- 











dale — For farther particulars enquire at the 
Micuican Farmer office, or of the subscriber on the 
A. J. BAKER. 


premises, 
Jonesivile, Sept. 25, 1860. 89-tf 


THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 


+ a SALE at 
14 








PENFIELD'S, 108 Waodward avenue. 


CUMMINGS PATENT 
STRAW AND 
Ane best in mags vi nane ot etme oe 
PENFIELD'S AGE'L WAREHOUSE. 
Detroit, Dec. 30, 1858, 58+ 








‘STOCK BREEDERS’ COLUMN. 


FOR, SALE OR. EXCHANGE 
FOR OTHER STOCK, 
| The Thoroughbred Bull Baron Balco. 


{ eres BAZCO'was four years old on the 28th of 
1 July, 1860, 
| Sére, Captain Balco, (imported) 1816 Am. H. B. 
Dam,.Fann by Brutus, Am. H. B. 
g. dam Pigeon by Andes, 218 Am. H. B. 
' g. g dam Roan igeon by Grazier (imported) E. A. B. 
| g.g g. dam Roan Pigeon by Reformer 2118 Am. H. B. 
| g. g. gg. dam Flower by Mobamk (4492) E. H. B. 
| ES. g.g g.dam Beauty by Imported Count (1382), 
i EH. B. 


of the above pedigree 
‘ may be made to Andrew Y. Moore, Esq., former Presi- 
j dent of Michigun. State Ag. Society, Dr. M. Freeman cf 

Schoolcraft, and James B. Crippen. ee Coldwater, 


Branch county, Mich, ’ 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Reference as to authentici 
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| VALUABLE HORSE STOCK 
| Offered at Private Sale. 


\ We subscriber bate been engaged in breedin 

: bfrom the most valuable strains of thorugh bréd an 

‘tall bred trotting and road horses for several years, is 
now prepared to dispose of a number ef his young stock 

' on liberal.terms, and he calls the attention of those who 





{ desire to procure animals for breeding to the colts he of- | 
is now given tv breeders |’ They are’sugar coated, so that the most sensitive o.n 


ters for sale, An opportuni 
‘to make a selection from’stock brod from the best horses 
j that have ever been introduced ‘into Michigan or the 
‘ western States. The list comprises colts from ten 
1 months to five years old, of thoroughbred, half and three- 
{ quarter bred, and full bred trotting parentage on both 
; sides. Amongst them are some of the closest bred and 
+ fullest blvoded Messenger stallion colts to be found any 
i where, also colts bred from the stock of Glencoe. Bos- 
| ton, Imported Stoneplover, Abdallah, Vermont Black 
! Hawk and Long Island Black Hawk, all of them re- 
| markable for size, style and. action. 4 

For further particulars address 


EK. N. WILLCOX. 
April.4th, 1860 14tf Detroit, Mich, 


HORSEMEN! 


j A$ I wish to leave this country, I ofier some great bar- 
| gains in stock, to wit; one of the finest JACKS in 
! the States, 14 hands less finch in hight. seven years 
| ol4, weighing between eight and nine hundred pound: 
i and for spirits and beauty cannot be excelled; has serve 
| between 50 and 60 mares this seasun, all of which to all 
appearance are with foal, save in one or two cases. I 
wait sell cheap for cash, or on one and two years time, 
secured by mortgage on real estate at ten per cent. In 
roar pon this jack by his services will pay from $800 
to $1 r year. 
Also, for sale, one three year o\d STALLION COLT. 
sired by Kentucky Grey le, dam the celebrated 
Fanny Booker, out of Kenyon Bachus, he by old Bachus. 
‘Address soon, Box 5, Davisburg, Oakland Co., Miche 





} 








HOWE'S IMPROVED 


H4Y OR CATTLE SCALES! 
THE BEST IN USE. 


IRST PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 
State Fair. 57 and °5S. 
FIRST PREMIU Mf «nd no competition in 1859, 
FIRST. PREMIUM at 18 different State Fairs. 
SIVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 
Fair, N. Y., 1859. 
Howe's ScaLES FOR ALL Uszs, have Great Simplicity 
Wonderful Accuracy. 
require no Pit:. may be set on top of the ground, or 
on a barn flour, and easily removed. 
No Check Rod: No Friction ou Knife Edges; all 
friction received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station 1n the United States 
or Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satis- 
“action or taken back. ; 
Send for Circulars and price lists, with account of 
trial of Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Ver- 


mont State Fairs, to JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
General Western Agent, 93 Muin st. 
d4ety Buffalo, N.Y. 





PROF. L. MILLER'S 
HATR INVIGORATOR, 


An Effective, Safe and Economical 
Compound, 
FOR RFSTORING GRAY HAIR 


To its original color without dyeing, and ‘preventing the 
Hair from turning gray, 


FOR PREVENTING BALDNESS, 
And curing it, when there is the least particle of vitality 
or recuperative energy remaining. 


FOR REMOVING SCURF AND DANDRUFF, 
And all cutaneous affections of the Scalp, 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR, 
Imparting to it an unequaled gloss and brilliancy, mak- 
tog & set and silky in its texture, and causing it to curl 
readily. ’ 

Tem gross celebrity and increasing demand for this 
unequalled preparation, convinces the proprietor that 
one trial only is necéssary to satisfy a discerning public 
of its superior qualities. over any other preparation in 
use. In cleanses the head and ecelp from dandruff and 
other cutaneous diseases, causing the hair to grow lux: 
uriantly, giving it a rich soft, glossy and flexible appear- 
ance, and also where the hair is loosening and thinning, 
it will give strength and vigor to the roots and restore 
the growth to those parts which have become bald, 
causing it to hee a fresh covering of hair. 

There are hundreds of ladies and bg aye wap in New 
York who have had their hair restored by the use of this 
Invigorator, when all other preparations had failed. L. 
M. has in his possession letters innumerable tesffying 
to the above facts, from persons of the highest respect- 
ability. It will effectually prevent the hair from turn- 
ing until the latest period of life; and in cases where the 
hair has already changed its color, the use of the Invig- 
orator will with certainty restore it to its original hue, 
giving it a durk glossy appearance. As a perfume for 
the toilet and a Hair Restorative it 1s particularly recom- 
mended, having an agreeable nee; and the great 
facilities it affords in dressing the hair, which when 
moist with the Inyigorator, can be dressed in any re- 
quired form so as to preserve its Pe ner whether plain or 
in curls; hence the great demand fur it by the ladies as 
a standard toilet article which none ought to be without, 
as the price places it within the reach of all, being 
Only Twenty-Five Cents 
per bottle, to be had of all respectable Druggists and 


Perfumers, 

L. MILLER would call the attention of Parents and 
Guardians to the use wf his Invigorator,1n eases where 
the childrens’ hair inclines to be weak. The use of it 
lays the foundation of a good head of hair, as it re- 
moves any impurities that may have become connected 
with the scalp, the removal of which is necessary both 
tor = health of the child, and the future appearance of 
its r. 

Caution, -— None genuine without, the fac-simile 
LOUIS MILLER being on the outer wrapper; also L. 
np ae HAIR INVIGORATOR, N. Y., blown in 
the glass. 

olesale ka 56 Dey street, and sold by all the 
principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the 
world, 

Liberal discount to purchasers by the quantity, 

L also desire to present to the American Public my 


New and Improved Instantaneous 
LIQUID HAIR DYE 


which after years of scientific experimenting I have 
brought to perfection. Itdyes Black or Browa instant- 
ly without injury to the hair or skin, warranted the best 
article of the kind in existeace. 
PRICE, ONLY 50 CENTS. 
ane 56 Dey Street, New York. 
7 


FARM FOR SALE. 
OFFER FOR SALE « farm consisting of 


Four Hundred and Seventy Acres, 


In the town of Cannon, Kent County, Michigan. Two 
hundred and fifty acres of this Farm ai improved, and 
ail. under good fence. There are two good barns, a 
good frame dwelling house, and a good orchard. "The 
Farm is wel! watered by spring brooks; soil oak open- 
ing oma Rast wet an — My ew : _— of Lap- 
hamville, a de station on the line of the Railroad 
from Grand Rapids to Kalamazoo. one low ani terms 


reasonable. Apply to B. . 
39-8m* Cannon, Kent Co., Mich. 








has won for itself such a renown for the cure of every 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it 1s entire- 
ly unnecessary for us to recount the evidence of its 
virtues, wherever it has been employed. As it has lon 
been in constant use throughout this section. we ne 
tiot de than assure the pebple its quellty kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it ma; relied 
onto do'for their relief all that it has ever mn fuund 


* AYER'S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
For all the purposes of a Purgative Medicine, 


For Costrvenrss ; 
For tus Curr or Dyspepsia; 
For Jaunpicr; 
For Tue Curz or INDIGESTION 5 
For HeaDacne; 
Fox Tur Curs or DysentTery; 
For a Four Stomacu; 
For tHe Cure or Erystre.as; 
For THE P1LEs; 
For tHe Cure or Scrorunas 
For aut SororuLous ComMpPLaInTs ; 
For tar Curse or Rugvmatism; 
For Diszases or THE SKIN; 
For tHe Cure or Liver CoMPLAINT; 
“e" For Dropsy } 
For tax Curg or Tretrer. Tumors AND Sait Ruevum; 
For Worms; 
For tur Cours or Gout; 
For ‘a Dinner Pri: 
For tHE Cure or NEuRALGIA; 
For ruriryine THE Riovp. 


take them pleasantly, and being purely vegetable,:no 
harm can arise from their use in ay quuntity. 


Price 25 cts pe: box; five boxes for $1.00. 


Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, 
and eminent p ages, have lent their names tv certify 
the unparalleled usefulness of these remedies, but our 
space here will not permit the ‘insertion of them The 
Agents below named furnish gratis our AMERICAN AL- 
MANAO, in which they are given ; with alsodull descrip- 





tions of the; above complaints, and the treatment that 


should be followed for their cure. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations they make more profiton. Demand AyEr's, 
aud take no others. Thesick want the best aid there is 
for them, antl they should have it. 

PREPARED BY 
DR.JI,C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. e 

All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 

and by ali Druggists every where. 448m 


PURIFY THE BLOOD! 
MOFFAT?S 


VEGETABLE LIFE PILLS 


—AND— 
PHOENIX BITTERS. 


The “ and envied celebrity with which these pre- 
eminent Medicines have acquired for, their invaluable 
cfficacy in all the diseases which they profess to cure, 
has rendered the usual practice of puffing not ouly un- 
necessary, but apwory. = them. 





aSES 
of Aathma, Acute and Chronic. Rheumatism, Affections 
of the Bladder and owt ty 

BILIOUS FEVELKS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 

In the South and West, where these diseases prevai 
they will be found invaluable, Plantes, farmers an 
others, who once use these Medicines, will never afters 
wards be without them. 

BILIOUS COLIC, SEROUS, LOOSENESS, PILES, 
COSTIVENESS, COLDS AND COUGHS, 
COLIC, CORKUPT HUMORS, 

: DROPSIES. 

Dysprrsia.—No person with this distressing disease, 
should delay using these medicines immediately, 

Eruptions of the Skin, Erysipelas, Flatulency. 

Fever anp Acug.—Yfor this scourge of the Western 
country, these Medicines will be found a ‘safe speedy 
and certain remedy. Other medicines leave the system 
subject to a return of the disease ; a cure by these medi- 
cines is permanent. : 

Try them. Be satisfied, and be cured. 
FouLness oF COMPLEXION— : 
GENERAL DEBILITY, GOUT, Grpprnzss, Grave, 
Headaches of every kind, Inward Fever, Inflamatory 
Rheumutism, Impure Blood, Jaundice, Loss of app tite. 
* Mrrovriat Disgase.—Never fais to eradicate entire- 
ly all the effects .of Mercury, infinitely sooner. than the 
most powerful preparation o! Sarsaparilla. 

T SWEATS, NERVOUS DEBILITY, COM- 
PLAINTS of all kinds, ORGANIC AFFECTIONS. 
‘ Prres.—The original ‘proprietor of these medicines 
was cured of Piles of 35 years’ standing, by the use of 
these Life Medicines alone. 

PAINS in the Head, Side, Back, Joints and Organs. 

RuEvmaAtTisM.—T hose affected with this terrible disease 
will be sure of relief ng hea Lite Medicines. 

Rush of blood to the Head, Scurvy, Salt Rheum, Swel- 
ngs. 

SororuLa, or Kine's Evit in its worst forms. Ulcers 

ot every description. 

Woerms of all kinds are effectually expelled by these 

Medicines. Parents will do well to administer them 

whenever their existence is suspected, Relief will be 


certain. 
The Life Pills and Phenix Bitters 
PURIFY THE BLOOD, ; 
And thus remove all disease from the system, 
Prepared and sold by 
DR. WILLIAM B. MOFFAT, 
885 Broadway. corder of Anthony Street, New York. 
For sule by all Druggists. 80-ly 








GIN AS A REMEDIAL AGENT. 
| . ‘THIS DELICIOUS TONIC STIMULANT, 
eee eee designed for the use of the Medical 
Profession and the Family, having superseded the 
so-called “Gins,” qhrometie, | “Cordial,” Medicated,” 
“Schnapps,” étc., is now endorsed by all of the promi- 
nent prycigions, chemists and connoiseurs, as possessin 
all of those intrinsic medicinal qualities (tonic an 
Mineo miich bets ton oid ona pare Gin. vd 
up in quart bottles and sold by all druggists, grocers, etc. 
oe: M. BININGER & CO., 7 
(Established in 1778,) Sole proprieto 
No. 19 Broad street, N. Y. 
For sale b 


. 8S. BARNES & CO,, No. 13 Park 
Row, New York. 


Our long experiencs and familiarity with the require- 
ments of Drugeists, and our superior busi; ess facilities, 
enable usto furnish them with choice Liquors for med- 
icinal and family use, 44-ly 


LOUNSBURY & WILLSON’S 
HORSE RAKE. 


‘ALENTED AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS, giving 

good’ references, wanted in every State in the Union, 
to sell rights to manufacturers the by mop hay season, to 
whom @ handsome percentage wil be given, See de- 
scription in present number of the Micmigan Farmer. 
A bill will be sent and full particulars with reeommend- 
ations of the Rake on application post paid to EF. G. 
WILLSON, Ontario, near ae, Canada West, who 
is ley fiatens Agent for Canada an 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED 
FROM 145 JEFFERSON AVENUE, TO ROOM 
No.1 MERRILL BLOCK, . 
0. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen’l Agent, 
Successors to L, D. & H. OC. Gnureds. 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Corner of Wood and Third Streets, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HARRY SHIRLS, - = PROPRIETOR, 





the Mnited States. 








b] 





AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL 


=—— 


Lounsbury & Willson’s Horse Rake, 


Our engraving represents Lounssury &. Wi.uison's 
new Patent Horse Rake, founded upon an entire new 
principle It does not revolve; the teeth merely extend 
= front, - Tun flat upon the, ground, The hay is 

Town off :y means of a slide, worked b NH 
which the traces are hitched, bees 


The following are some of the advantages claimed f 
i for 
Leanne & Willson’s Horse. Rake, over those now in 
ist. Cheapness, durability, compactn and lightne: 
. - to be'easily carried to the field epee the Seater} 
pew ing ueeth nly af one) side, and by removing two 
- e han ? 
ll specs for transportation.” Sat Mee ee 
> oes the work cleaner than, any other rake, 
before te sharp corner of the slide scrapes the hay 
The teeth merely slide through the stubbl 
not liable to dull or. wear at the: ers by as the revolving 
teeth do, by cunstantly pitching into the ground, finally 
beeqme too short, and in light gil, apt to mix it with the 


deh. The draft is lighter for the horse, and the 
easier to the man, whu can hold and tite as fast pay 


{,can follow without stopping, 
5th It can be guid t 
tee tn (tee ed better than revolving rakes, as 


motion. lted firmly to the head, gives no lost 


* 6th Teeth not so liable to break when catchin 
ig fas 
Wosens them. only supports, but moves forward an 
ith, It.does not;wind up, or get entangled in the ha 
8th. Loading or unlvading is done b simply peaking, 
or pulling,—can be learned by the dullest hand, so as to 
become expert in twice crossing the field. : 


wsiniat ote DESCRIPTION, 

8 the rake head made of 
ond oH long, with Jo oak teeth? po ce ay 
B. n. square, and 263g in. long, framed into it. 

. Ash handles, 13 by 8 in.. and ox by 234 in., 3 ft. 8 
in. long, connected at the top by an inch rod (23g feet 


digh from the ground line when ‘the sliae is ugainst the 


head,) and bolted to the. head by two % in bolts, 6 in. 
long, which ‘pass through flat braces be 1% in ied, 
18 in, long, and. screwed up with nut and bevel washer. 
E. The slide, or stripper, is of light wood, consisting of 
& batten above and below the teeth, % by 23s in., with 
six blocks between, 3 16in. thicker than teeth, 4 in. long, 


and put together with strong 23 in. wood screws, put in 


from opposite sides, Buard K 18 4b i 

and fastened tu two 3¢ in. oak studs. a iPeitPnte eRe 
F. Two small chains, with welded links % in long, of 

36 in, wire, with ping, or wood screws through the ends, 





holds the slide from flying off the teeth. I. 3¢ in. 

9 feet long each, knotted through the slides and +, 

posieg through ae H, which are 4 in. diam., and 

n. thick, of hard wood, and turn inside of a welded ret 

1-16 by 1% in. iron, lapped to clevis 5 by ¥ in. half. 

round iron, and a 34 in. pin rivetted through the pulley 
ps. small 8 hook may be applied to the clevis, or 

pulley strap, to hitch to. A smaller sized rake for un- 

sendy 11 teeth, and is 8 feet long, yery light and 

=, DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE RAKE, 

Place the reins over the shoulders, press the hands 
lightly forward on the rod in the direction of the stilts, 
So thut you may feel the guage of the head, and points 
of the teeth slong the ground to suit the inequalities, 
and load up. To unload, give a quick. pull back on the 
handles, keeping the horse under guod speed, so that the 
rake will swing over the winrow at the same time it 
b (poet brary | ge pee oc wend. and load again. — 

slight push at any tim 
head So lending y e will restore the slide to the 

The aforesaid Horse Rake was patented in Canada the 
9th of June, 1858, and in the United States the 81st of 
January, 160, to run 14 years, froin date, in each coun- 
try, owing to additional improvements. Good patents 
have been ubtained, securing the principles of the Rake. 
Manufacturers in any part of the United States or Cana- 
da, having suitable machinery, will find the manufacture 
of these Portable Rakes, only weighing 50 Ibs., a profit 
able branch of businéss, in which there can be no risk, 
as they are, perhaps, destined tocome into as general 
use as the originul Pennock Rake, ani afford a better 
profit than any other, on account of its simple construc- 


State, Provincial, or County Eights will be sold vut 
entire, or on payment of an annual patent fee, upon 
reasonable terms, as may be agreed upon, to responsible 
parties furnishing respectable reference. 

These rakes have been thoroughly tested two or three 
seasons, amongst a variety of persons, and are highly 
apptoved of~are;now made very light, handy and per- 
fect. A good many County Rights have been sold to 
extensive firms in the Western part of Canada, who 
manufactured a great many the last season, and 8 num- 
ber of rights have been disposed of to manufacturers in 
New York State. See advertisement in this paper. 

One of these Rakes may be seen by application at the 
Office of the Micuigan Farmer, 








A NOVELTY IN THE ART WORLD! 
PHOTOGRAPHY UPON PORCELAIN. 


Secured by Letters Patent in the United States, 
England, France and Belgium. 


The American Photographic Porcelain Comp’y 
, No. 781 Broadway, New York, 
having nt peer Bets novel and Pescotens invention by 
erican an uropean paten 
execute all orders for Parte 3 Ort eo 
Miniature Likenesses of. Persons on China, 
presenting all the attractive and advantageous features of 
ordinary photograpls, the brilliancy and finish of a 
water-color drawing, and a hitherto unattained quality 
of durability, by being rendered as imperishable as the 


natural. properties of the articles upon which t 
teeautetiod. © : ” ane tee 


As,the patented process of the Cumpany enables the 
reproductien of Photographs, notonly on plain surfaces, 
but upen such as are round or of any degree of irregu- 
larity—portraits can be reproduced with faultless accu- 
racy, and delicacy of delineation, upon Porcelain wares 
of any descriptiun and dimension used as articles of luxe 
ury or of household utility, such as 
Urns, Vases, Breakfast Cups, Toilet Articles, 
&c., thereby securing faithful portraits and furnishing 
a unique and exquisite style of ornamentation of arti- 
cles in domestic use, 

In order to furnish facilities for the gratification of the 
popular taste, and tv meet the wants of those patrons of 
the Fine Arts desirous of having portraits on Porcelain, 
the Company have iwported trom Europe a collection 
of superiur Pigelaia goods, manufactured to their own 
order, which they sell at cost prices. 


As the American Company are owners of. the patent 
right, and consequently the only persons authorized to 
use the process, they have deterniined,in order 1 
To afford People in every section of the 

Union 
an opportunity to possess 
Portraits on China, 
to make the following propositions to 
Kesidents in the Countiy, who are unable 
to visit personally the Atelier and 
Galleries in New York. 
Persons sending a photograph, ambrotype, or daguer- 


reotype to the office of the Company in Yor 
companied by sted wera 


Five Dollars, 
will receive in return by express, free of other charge, 
A richly ornamented Breakfast Cup and 
Saucer, with the portrait 
transferred thereon. 
By transmitting a \laguerreotype and 
Ten Dollars, 
they will secure in like manner, 
A Handsome French Vase 
or TOILET ARTIOLE, with the portrait reproduced 
by the patented process, By sending a pair of daguer- 


reotypes and 
Fifteen Dollars, 
they will receive in.return 
A pair of rich Sevres Vases, 
with the portraits executed equal to miniature paintings; 
and in like manner, portraits can be reproduced on por- 
celain wares or i 
Vases of every quality of finish, 
ranging iu price from 
$20 to $100 the pair. 

N. B—Be particular in writing the address, to 
county and State distinctly, es ie 

All letters to be aidressed to 
*ManaGkR, AMERICAN PuotoGraPHic PorcsLain Co.,’ 


781 Broadway, 
44-8m ns York. 


CAST STEEL .BELLS, 


For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 
FACTORIES; &c,. ¥. 
FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
| gy been tested in all climates, Europe and Ameri- 
ca, Weigh less; cost less per pound; have better 
tones; can be heard farther than other bells. They cost 
50 per cent, less than. i 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 
Which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Or re-cast on short notice.. Such bells will nearly pay 
tor Steel Bells of same size, 
Send for Cireular, Bells delivered in all it parte ¢ the 
United States or Canada, by JAMES G. D 
44-ly 93 Main et, Buifalo, N.Y. 


THE PEOPLE'S MILL. 
Pons at, Penvizip’s Agr’, WAREHOUSE, at m + 











urer’s prices, freight added; and cam beseen run-' 
ing in this city,Detroit, Mich: O8-tf 





SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES, 
‘T is compounded entirely trom Gums, 
and has become an established eos Standard Medi- 
e by-all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to ~~} with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is recommended. 

It has cured thousands within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of reliet, as the nue 
meres unsolicited certi- ficates in my possession 
show. | | 
The dose must be adap- < ted ‘to the tcinperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your Sudgment guide you in 
the use of the LEVER cs IN VIGORATOR, 
and it will cure ‘Liver Complaints, Bii- 
lious Attacks, Dys- ™ pepsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Summer j Complaints, Dys- 
emtery, Dropsy, Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive:- ~ ness, Cholic, Cho- 

era, Cholera Mor- = bus, Cholera Ine 
fantum, Flatu- lence, Jaundice, 
Female Weak-| ge messes, and may 
used successfully as an Ordinary Family 
Medicine. It will gy ‘cure SICK HEAD- 
ACHE, (as thousands: \can testify,) in twenty 
minutes, if two or > three teaspoontuls 
are taken at com: | pea TRENCeMENL of attuck. 

All who use it are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. | = 


MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 

Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
—ALSO.— 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY BLOOD 


PURIFYING PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 


Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
in any climate, 


The Family Pua- 


cine,known and approved: 


rifying PILL is a 








e 
entle but active Cathar wm tic which the proprietor 
fs used in his practice more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas-| . 5 |in demand from those 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis» 
faction which all express] ,.9 |in regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 
The m well) == |know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different ortions of the bowels, 
The FAMILY BLOOD Au |PURIFYING PELL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
‘been compounded from 4 variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act S |alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are z ood and safe in all 
cases where a Cathartie 3 needed, such as Dew 
rangements of the|mm|Stomach_ Sleepi- 
n Puins in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| /|and Soreness over 
he whole Ys from sudden cold, which 
frequently. if neglected,| M4 |end in s long course of 
Fever, Loss ork pe=| a, (tite, a Creeping 
Sensation of id over the body, 
Restlessness,qa|Headache or 
weightin the head all [In flammatory 
Disease Worms); iin Children or 
Adults. heuma-| tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many] Rx to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous tomen tion in this advertisement 
Dose, 1 to 3. 


PRICE 30 CENTS. 
Whe Liver Euvigeretes and Famil 
Blood Puri s are retailed by re gs 
enerally, and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the 
firwe to 


Ss. T. W. SANFORD, M. D. 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
81-lyr.tf 208 Broadway, New York 
Sold in Detroit by Farrand & Sheeley, T. & J. Hinch- 
_— J. 8. Cuthbert & Co., H. & L. Simaneau, Higby & 
tearns. 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


[Betablished in 1826.} 

The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old 
established Foundry, their superior 
Bells for Churches, Academies, Fac- 
tories, Steam boats,L tives, Plan- 
tations, d&c., mounted in the must ap- 
proved and substantial manner, with 
their new Patented Yoke and other 
improved Mountings, and warranted 
in every particular. For information 
in regard to Pe ae yee mountings, Warrantee, 
~~ send fora ress 

A. MENKELY’S SONS, West Troy, N. Y- 
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